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A report of interest to rubber 
manufacturers and factory men was 
made at a meeting recently held by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
This was prepared by that Society’s 
committee on lighting legislation, of 
which L. B. Marks is chairman. 

During the past year the work of 
the committee has been directed 
chiefly to the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey codes of lighting for factories, 
mills and other work places. These 
codes were revised early in the year 
conform with the [luminating 
Engineering Society code, with spe- 
elal reference to the requirements of 
intensity of light on the work. At 
the time of this revision, the sug- 
gestion was made by the Department 
of Labor that the factory inspectors 
in the two States would welcome any 
additional technical information that 
would aid them in enforcing the code. 

Acting on this suggestion, a course 
of lectures on the code requirements 
was given in Philadelphia, Pa., by 
Prof. C. E. Clewell, of the committee, 
under the joint auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Depart- 
ments of Labor and the University of 
Pennsylvania. In these lectures the 
use of the foot-candle meter was dem- 
onstrated. Arrangements have since 
been made for carrying out this plan 
of lectures and demonstrations in 
other States. 


+ 


LO 


Vew York Industrial Lighting Code 


After deliberations extending over 
the period of a year, the New York 
State of lighting for factories 
ind mereantile establishments 
idopted and became effeetive July 1, 
1918. In general, the provisions fol 
rw closely those of the [Illuminating 
ingineering Society code, the chief 
lifferences being as follows: The New 
York State code specifies a minimum 
f 1.00 foot-eandle (instead of 1.25 
oot-candles for rough manufac- 
iring operations and includes an ad- 

tional subdivision of 0.50 foot- 

indle for work not requiring dis- 

‘imination of detail; it specifies a 

inimum height of 20 ft. for un- 


eode 


was 
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F actory Lighting 


shaded lamps except where such 
lamps are used for a temporary dec- 
orative purpose; it specifies a mini- 
mum of 0.25 foot-candle for emerg- 
ency lighting. The foregoing require- 
ments are mandatory. In an ap- 
pendix to the eode is given a table 


of minimum intensities proposed for 


several hundred industrial operations 
and processes. This classification is 
tentative, but the Industrial Com- 
mission proposes to make these inten- 
sity requirements mandatory on July 
1, 1919, if after public hearing and 
a year’s experience these values are 
found to be adequate and just. 


Wisconsin Industrial Lighting Code 


This code in its original form did 
not contain any specification as to 
intensity of illumination on the work. 
The code was revised in 1918 and now 
contains requirements both for 
natural and artificial illumination in- 
tensities. The requirements for 
artificial lighting follow closely those 
laid down in the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society code. Two new Gen- 
eral Orders of special significance 
have been included, as follows: 

Lamps suspended at elevations 
above eye level less than one-quarter 
their distance from any position at 
which work is performed, must be 
shaded in such a manner that the in- 
tensity of the brightest square-inch 
of visible light source shall not ex- 
ceed 75 candlepower. 

Exeeption: Lamps suspended at 
greater elevations than 20 ft.. above 
the floor are not subject to this re- 
quirement. 

Lamps for local lighting must be 
shaded in such manner that the in- 
tensity of the brightest square-inch 
presented to view from any position 
at which work is performed, shall not 
exceed 3 candlepower. 

The Industrial Commission pro- 
poses to try out these regulations and 
to modify them as experience may 
dictate. 


Conferences were hold with in- 
surance companies and with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
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looking to the establishment of stand- 
ards for factory lighting in the rating 
schedule. Up to the present time, the 
intensity of illumination on the work 
has not been accepted by the insur- 
ance underwriters as a basis for 
rating factory lighting installations. 
The sub-committee in charge of this 
matter made the following recom- 
mendation : 

The foot-candle method for estab- 
lishing factory illumination standards 
should be used, making readings with 
a foot-candle meter or similar device ; 
\, foot-candle intensity, 30 ft. from 
the floor should be designated as a 
minimum standard for accident pre- 
vention lighting in aisles, passage- 
ways, stairways and other open parts 
about a shop where employes are 
obliged to travel. 

It is pointed out by the sub-com- 
mittee that exception should be made 
in certain industries, such as found- 
ing, and in buildings having dark 
floors and walls where 14 foot-candle 
is too low. A higher intensity up to 
1 foot-candle is desirable in such 
cases. 


Safety Codes 


The Committee cooperated with the 
American Museum of Safety, the 
U. S. Employes Compensation Com- 
mission and the Bureau of Standards 
in connection with a safety code sub- 
sequently prepared by the Bureau of 
Standards for the safety engineers 
of Federal arsenals and navy yards. 
The lighting provisions of this code, 
recently issued, are based upon those 
in the revised factory lighting code of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

Further cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards is now in prog- 
ress in connection with the National 
Electrical Safety Code requirements 
for the illumination of subways, 
switchboard rooms, power stations 
and  sub-stations,  storage-battery 
rooms, and other places where electri- 
eal equipment is operated. 

The Divisional Committee on 
Lighting was created by the Commit- 
tee on Labor (ineluding Conservation 
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and Welfare of Workers) of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense. The members of 
the lighting committee were nomi- 
nated by the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society and appointed by Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, Chairman of the 
Committee on Labor. 

The scope of work of the lighting 
committee, as set forth by the Com- 
mittee on Labor, is to assist in main- 
taining and improving the working 
and living conditions of industrial 
and public employes from the stand- 
point of lighting. To this end the 
lighting committee, shortly after its 
appointment last. year, submitted to 
the Committee on Labor a code of 
lighting for factories, mills and other 
work places, abstracted from the re- 
vised code of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. This code was ac- 
companied by a prefatory note set- 
ting forth the advantages of main- 
taining high standards of lighting in 
industrial establishments. The first 
edition of this code was printed and 
published by the Committee on Labor, 
Washington, in April, 1918. Copies 
of this pamphlet have been placed in 
the hands of the labor and industrial 
commissioners of the various states 
with a view to ultimately putting the 
code into operation in every state in 
the Union. To earry out this pro- 
gram most expeditiously, a represen- 
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tative of the Divisional Committee on 
Lighting was selected for each state. 
Appointments of state representatives 
have been made for thirty-five states. 

The proposal to introduce this code 
has met with favor in most of the 
states, and in several the legislative 
enactment of the code is now under 
consideration ; as a rule, however, the 
state industrial boards have been re- 
luectant to advocate legislative enact- 
ment until the rules have been tried 
out in practice for a longer period 
of time. The experience of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Wisconsin and 
New York, where industrial lighting 
codes are in foree, will serve as a 
guide to other states. 

The state representatives have con- 
ducted a local campaign of education 
as to the need of the code and have 
cooperated directly with the commis- 
sioners of labor and industry in their 
respective states. The code has been 
cireularized among manufacturers, 
and in some states jllustrated lectures 
have been given to more fully eluci- 
date the principles upon which it is 
based. The rules of the code have 
been published in many technical and 
trade publications throughout the 
country. The members of the com- 
mittee have also cooperated with the 
War Service Committee in effectively 
distributing the pamphlets on pro- 
teetive lighting. 


Why Advertise Abroad? 
By David L. Brown* 


The subject of this paper is a ques- 
tion that is going to be asked in hun- 
dreds of American business organiza- 
tions—in solemn conferences—almost 
as soon as the ink dries on the Uni- 
versal Peace Treaty. And in the 
stampede for business at that time, 
some otherwise cool heads are sure 
to be influenced by emergencies of the 
moment, and reply in hot haste to a 
problem that should have serious 
consideration. 

[t is well to avoid stampedes. This 
convention affords us an opportunity 
of discussing the proposition at a time 
when there vast amount of 
thought about export trade and an 
equally vast amount of physical in- 
action. 

In an hour at our disposal this 
evening there will probably be pre- 
sented a lot of good reasons why we 
should advertise abroad, but while 
you can shoot reasons at all men you 
can’t provide some of them with an 
understanding if you had a conven- 


Is a 


Ninth Annual 
Manufacturers’ 
Hotel, 
Brown is man 
the Goodyear 


* Address delivered at the 
Convention of the American 
Export Association, Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, Oct. 30, 1918. Mr 
ager of Export Advertising of 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


tion lasting a year and if there are 
any of that sort here tonight, that 
haven’t read the message of modern 
America in the happenings of the 
past five years, that are not keenly 
alive to the tremendous possibilities 
of export business properly devel- 
oped, they might just as well make 
up their minds now to amble along 
at the tail end of the March of Prog- 
ress after the war, for they are ex- 
port slackers. 

There are a number of manufac- 
turers that remind us all, by the way 
they look at foreign business, of the 
Seotsman who was told by his doe- 
tor, very impressively: ‘‘ Sandy, it’s 
this way—you must either give up 
drinkii ¢ whiskey or lose your eye- 


sight. it’s up to you to choose.’ 
‘* ‘Weel,’ reflected Sandy, ‘‘ I’m an 


ould mon, an’ I’m thinking I’ve seen 
aboot all there is worth seein’.’’ 

Sounds like our old friend, the 
argument ‘‘ Oh, well, we’ve got about 
all the business we can handle.’’ 
Some firms dislike to give up their 
old ideas of doing business almost as 
much as Sandy his whiskey. 

The manufactures exported from 
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the United States in the four years 
before the war amounted to $4,212,- 
000,000, while in the four years of 
aggregated 


war, 1913-1917, they 

$11,526,000,000. Food-stuffs _ex- 
ported during the first four years of 
war amounted to $4,852,000,000 


against $1,738,000,000 for the same 
period immediately preceding. And 
the supply of capital in the country 
rose from $6,500,000,000 to over 
$18,000,000,000 from 1913 to 1917. 
There’s a vital relationship between 
the two items. Capital is developed 
out of somebody’s earnings. The 
thing to do is to keep the happy fam- 
ily together—foreign trade, capital 
and profits. It isn’t our fault that 
we have become the greatest export- 
ing nation on the face of the globe. 
We had the honor—and the dividends 
—thrust upon us. But we haven’t 
had much, if any, competition. 
We’re going to get it. England’s 
manufacturers are thinking the same 
thoughts we are tonight. So are 
France’s. So are Nippon’s. Even 
Italy’s. And Germany’s—of course. 
That’s one main reason they want 
peace. With their military bubble 
bursted, they are anxious to get back 
on their old job of cornering the com- 
merce of the world. It’s bound to be 
an exciting race for business abroad 
before long, and the devil take the 
hindmost. 

‘* Why aren’t you at the front? ’’ 
asked Captain "Tomkins of the young 
chap of military age whom he found 
milking a cow. 

‘* Because the milk is all at this 
end,’’ retorted the slacker. 

Maybe it is, in a cow, but in busi- 
ness from now on it’s at both ends, 
or rather all ends, here, there and 
everywhere. 

I submit the following answers to 
our question tonight out of the actual 
experiences of the company with 
which I have the honor to be asso- 
ciated, through personal observa- 
tions, and from close contact with the 
export work—both selling and adver- 
tising—for a number of years past. 

Advertise abroad because it’s the 
sensible and proven way to pave the 
road for business. 

You do it in this country. It’s one 
of the fundamental principles of your 
success. You consider advertising 
here just as you do salesmen’s com- 
missions or salaries, factory equip- 
ment, rentals, power, any item of 
overhead. Nobody needs to present 
a ease for advertising in the United 
States. Or at least, some advertising. 
How ean anybody claim that you need 
a different fundamental method of 
getting business in a foreign coun- 
try? People are about the same in 
every civilized land. They talk, they 
read papers and magazines, they have 
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eyes and look at posters and bill- 
boards—or places where they could 
be—they need all sorts of manufac- 
tured articles, and they respond to 
about the same kind of arguments as 
to why they should buy this or that 
trade-marked product. Anybody who 
has ever been in any foreign coun- 
try will tell you that some sort of 
advertising is carried on there for the 
sale of goods. The American manu- 
facturers are supposed to have 
brought advertising to the highest 
point of efficiency and actuation. 
They can then surpass all local efforts 
in any country, if the first assertion 
be true, and can certainly give any 
other competing nation’s advertisers 
a run for their money. 

Advertising is commonly aecepted 
as being the foundation of a sales 
campaign. In that sense it is some- 
thing you can’t do without and you 
have to do it first, usually. The char- 
acter of the sales activities partakes 
of the character of the advertising 
campaign—or vice versa. The two 
are cemented together, strongly, and 
many a big business success is builded 
on the printed or pictured presenta- 
tion of the goods to the publie or the 
dealers. 

If we look over the beginnings of 
our businesses, represented here to- 
night, we can readily recall how our 
first ‘‘ ads ’’ made the early work of 
our salesmen and agencies easier, 
helped move the product, and began 
to build up for us the most valuable 
of all our assets, ‘‘ good will.’’ And 
none of us now doing a good business 
in this country would consider stop- 
ping our advertising altogether. The 
beginnings of export business are just 
as important, in proportion to the 
possibilities of the field, and should 
have an equally effective help by 
means of advertising and publicity. 
Once started—well, you hardly need 
to argue with successful export con- 
cerns about the advantages of keep- 
ing their names before the buyers. 
Increasing and continuing their cam- 
paigns is what is engaging their at- 
tention—not stopping. 

Advertise abroad because at the 
present time with manufactured 
goods in great demand in all parts 
of the world, hundreds of buyers do 
not know where to go to get what 
they want. 

And some of this business will un- 
doubtedly come your way if your 
proposition is properly put before the 
foreign seekers for goods. Why 
shouldn’t it? Almost every issue of 
the various export journals published 
in this country contains a long list 
f inquiries for American products 
trom merchants and importers abroad 
vho take that means of having their 
vants made known to the manufac- 
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turers here. This is a roundabout 
fashion of making supply meet de- 
mand. Returning salesmen tell us 
that on their trips through various 
countries they are besieged with 
questions, ‘‘Who makes this? ”’ 
‘* Where can I get that?’’ ‘* Does 
anybody manufacture so-and-so up in 
the States? ’’ ‘‘ Will you please have 
some of your companies send me 
catalogs so I can. order the things I 
want and can’t get from the old 
sources?’ All varieties of goods 
and manufactured articles can be put 
into almost any market by the judi- 
cious expenditure or even just 
enough money to get the business card 
or name and nature of products be- 
fore the interested parties. Of course 
these conditions will not last. They 
are something to be taken advantage 
of right now. * Fortunate the con- 
cern, and wise its head, that can to- 
day secure that first entry, practi- 
cally by invitation, and then proceeds 
to develop the market systematically 
so as to be entrenched in it when the 
hard days of international competi- 
tion are upon us. In those days, 
when production is normal at the fac- 
tories, or the output greater than the 
domestic demand, not a few manu- 
facturers are going to turn to the 
export markets as convenient relief 
centers, just as some have done in the 
past. They are bound to find that 
some other concern has beat them 
to it and established its trademark 
and got the good will of the foreign 
houses because more and more Ameri- 
can manufacturers are now thinking 
in terms of export business, and I ven- 
ture to say that over 60 per cent of 
the total number of factories in this 
country are now preparing to get a 
share of the world’s foreign trade in 
regular commodities and industrial 
supplies. 

Advertise abroad because it’s the 
way to establish ‘‘ good will.’’ Un- 
less you can have a few hundred first- 
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class salesmen or _ representatives 
running around in a country telling 
folks about your business—and even 
if you did have them without any 
published statements to keep them in 
check, they’d be pretty sure to ball 
the job up, exaggerate your propo- 
sition and get you in bad—then you 
have to rely on the one best and: 
tested medium of instilling confidence 
in buyers. Confidence precedes trade. 
Establish it in the minds of a lot of 
people at once, and you have the 
start of a good business. Keep it 
there, and you have a growing busi- 
ness. There’s only one standard, 
sure-fire, tried, universal, and easy- 
to-control way of getting the minds 
of possible customers turned to your 
own, and that’s by advertising. The 
Press is recognized as the most potent 
force in the world today, ‘‘ mightier 
than the sword.’’ To refuse to make 
use of so handy and effective a means 
of combating trade inertia, or com- 
petitive activity, is to manifest a lack 
of business acumen. 

As a matter of fact, the good will 
of a company is by far more valuable 
to it in foreign lands than at home. 
More valuable than the actual sales. 
There is a natural feeling—if not of 
resentment, or of suspicion, at least 
of disinterest and pride—in coun- 
tries outside the United States against 
anything manufactured here except 
of course at the present time when 
they have to take what they can get 
and where they can get it. Even if 
the people know absolutely that the 
article is better and more useful or 
more pleasing than similar products 
of their manufacturers, or made in 
some country that is a ‘‘ friend of 
theirs,’’ they will be loath to buy 
and use it, at the start and in or- 
dinary times. Overcome that senti- 
ment, reduce that swelling on the na- 
tional ego; and the rest is easy—if, 
of course, your goods measure up to 
your claims. 





A New Diasiatins Marketing Plan 


During the past ten years the use 
of special labels, medallions and 
patches has grown to such an extent 
in the druggists’ sundries trade as to 
“ause manufacturers of these goods 
to feel that their business is grad- 
ually passing out of their owtiership 
into the control of jobbers who are 
building up a trade name on articles, 
which they did not make, but sold 
under their own imprint. 

Many manufacturers of rubber 
sundries have been tempted to take 
steps to offset this tendency, but the 
fear of loss in business that might re- 
sult from any drastic step in this 
direction was until recently sufficient 
to prevent them from taking action. 


About a year ago the Davol Rubber 
Co., Providence, R. I., one of the 
largest and oldest manufacturers of 
rubber sundries, which for more than 
half a century had been satisfying 
the best jobbers and retail druggists, 
as well as the great buying public, 
decided to make a determined effort 
to make its name generally known 
and reap the full benefits of the qual- 
ity it was building into its products. 

The special label, medallion and 
patch regime had to be offset, and 
this had to be accomplished without 
suffering the great loss that would 
come from breaking off abruptly from 
the established method of distribu- 
tion of rubber sundries. 
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The first taken by the Davol 
company was to arrange its prices so 
that special label or medallion goods 
would cost the dealer slightly more 
than factory imprinted articles. At 
the same time the necessity for turn- 
ing this business back to the Davol 
name was impressed upon the com- 


step 


pany’s salesmen. 
By working on this plan, the Davol 
in the brief 


company has been able 
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and influence thousands of people to 
ask for Davol goods when buying 
druggists’ sundries. 

One of the most attractive features 
of this advertising campaign is the 
new Davol package, which is very at- 
tractive. The basic color is a rich, 
bright orange, with a blue trade- 
mark and lettering. 

Ample provision has also been made 
to keep retailers well supplied with 




















Tue New Davot PAcKAGt 
course of about twelve months—to advertising and display of real selling 
gradually reduce its numbers and value: a beautiful window trim, ‘‘ cut- 
assortments to a point where it has outs’’ for counters and _ transfer 


become wieldy and easier to handle 
from a manufacturing standpoint. 
However, the company feels that it 
still has too many numbers and in- 
tends further reduction. 
Big Advertising Campaign 

To make the name of Davol known 
to the purchasing publie throughout 
the country, the Davol Rubber Co. 


has inaugurated a_ well-planned 
$100,000 national advertising cam- 


paign, which is caleulated to bring a 
generous from the public 


The Rubber Age Trade 


Rubber Proofers 


response 


Inquiry No. 67.—Please furnish us 
a list of names and addresses of rub 
ber proofers and makers of rubber 
proofed fabrics. 


is a list of 


& A. Rubber 
Framingham, 


The following 
rubberizers \ 
Company, Tripp Street, 
Mass.; American Rubber Company, East 
Cambridge, Mass.; American Rubber Fab- 
ric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Apsley Rub 
ber Company, Hudson, Mass.; Archer Rub 


insirer 
American 


ber Company, Milford, Mass.; Atlantic 
Rubber Company, Atlantic, Mass.; B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cam 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Company, 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; 
man Rubber Company, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; 
Interstate 


signs for windows and doors, a com- 


prehensive ‘‘ cut ’’ service for local 
newspaper advertising, and many 


other helps. 
Superservice Line 
In order to have something well 
beyond the ordinary in quality to 
feature in advertising, a new line of 


goods was added and called the ‘‘ Su- 
perservice ’’ line, orders for which 
are said to have been in excess ‘of 


$100,000 within a few months of the 
first showing. ‘ 


Information Exchange 


bridge, Mass.; British-American Manufac 
turing Company, Ine., 320 Broadway, 
New York; Cambridge Rubber Company, 


Cambridge, Mass.; Chicago Rubber Clo 
thing Company, Racine, Wis.; Clifton 
Manufacturing Company, 65 Brookside 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Columbus 
Rubber Company of Montreal, 146 Iber 
ville Street, Montreal, Que.; Eureka Rub 
ber Manufacturing Company, 89 Hope 


Franklin Rubber 
Mass.; Goodyear Tire 


Hodg- 


toston., 


Rubber Company, Springdale, 


Conn.; I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, 
New York City; Mason Tire & Rubber 
Company, Kent, Ohio; Meade Rubber 
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Stoughton, Mass.; Newark Rub 
ber Company, Newark, N. J.; Pines Rub 
ber Company, Inc., 39th Street and Ist 
Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y.; Plymouth Rub 
ber Company, Canton, Mass.; Rosenwald 


Company, 


& Weil, 508 So. Franklin Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill; Sechwarzwaelder Company, 
301 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Stowe & Woodward Company, Campello, 
Mass.; United States Rubber Company, 
1790 Broadway, New York City; Vulcan 
Proofing Company, 583 Dean Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and F. N. Woodward & Sons, 
Lachine, Canada. 


Tire Forcing Presses 
Inquiry No. 68.—Kindly tell us 
where we can purchase tire fitting 
presses. 
Answer: Presses used in forcing solid 
rubber tires into and out of position on 
truck wheels are manufactured by the fol- 


lowing concerns: The Adamson Machine 
Company, Akron, Ohio; the Dunning & 


sjoschert Press Company, 420 West Water 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y.; the Southwork 
Foundry & Machine Company, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; R. D. Wood & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and the Williams Foundry & 
Machine Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Wants Excellerex 

Inquiry No. 69. 

where we can obtain a rubber vul- 

canizing accelerator called ‘‘ Excel- 

lerex.’’ Also give us any information 
you have about it. 


Please tell us 


inswer—* Excellerex’”’ is made by the 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City; it is an organic 


accelerator, a modified aniline oil supplied 
in dry, white, uniform powder shape. It 
is claimed to shorten the time of vulcan- 
ization from 60 to 65 per cent and to 
nearly double the tensile strength of stock 
in which it is used. It ages well, samples 
of stock containing it being perfect in 
condition after two years of exposure. It 
is absolutely pure, free from free sulphur 
and is not, detrimental to rubber. Qne 
ounce of it is said to be equal in effect to 
one pound of litharge and there are no 
fumes given off that are poisonous or in- 
jurious to those handling it. The amount 
recommended is from to 2 per cent, 
based on the rubber content of the com- 


Yi, 


pound. You can get samples and prices 
by writing to the Katzenbach & Bullock 


Co., 100 William Street, New York City. 
This concern has branches in Trenton, N. 


J., Chicago, Tll., Boston, Mass,, and San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Wants Band Cutters 
Inquiry No. 70.—Please tell us 


where we can get machines for cut- 
tMhe rubber bands. Also give us in- 
formation about these machines. 

inswer: You can obtain band cutters 
from the following concerns: Birming 
ham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., and the 
Adamson Machine Co., Akron, Chio. 

The machines marketed by the Birming- 


ham’ Iron Foundry now cost about $575 
f.o. b., Providence, R. I., where they are 
built. They will cut rubber bands up to 13 


inches long and 3 inches wide. The circu- 
lar strips or tubes are fed in over an apron 
and are flattened out by a roller just in 
front of knives. There are three revolving 


knives, which come successively in contact 


knife. 
160 


The 


revolutions 


machines 
per 


with a stationary 
run from 120 to 
minute. 
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ITH the signing of the armistice, America passes 
into a period of readjustment, the dawn of a 
new era that bids fair to offer rare industrial 
and commercial opportunity. 

For the past year and a half our forges have made 
bayonets, now the plowshares will be wrought again. 
Changing to peaceful occupations cannot be made with- 
out some difficulties and some interruptions; new prob- 
lems will arise and will demand solution; in some cases 
new markets will have to be looked for. 

[t is essential that financial and industrial problems 
be handled with the wisest consideration during the early 
days of this period of readjustment so that the transi- 
tion to normal peace conditions be made as smoothly 
and with as little interruption as possible. 

The position of the rubber industry in the readjust- 
ment program is particularly fortunate. Its contribu- 
tion to the war program while large and important 
did not disrupt its organizations nor call for large special 
factory equipment that cannot be utilized in time of 
peace. While the war restrictions on rubber products 
served as a hardship in some of the factories, an oppor- 
tunity to return promptly to normal conditions will soon 
be offered. Already many of the have 
been removed, and it is expected that before long manu- 


restrictions 


facturers can again turn out all the rubber goods they 
desire. The restriction on crude rubber will no doubt 
practically end with the year. 

The readjustment of prices and costs is one of the most 
serious problems that will confront the manufacturers 
It is believed by many that there will be 
a gradual deflation of values. With the Russian and 
Australian wheat accessible, it will be impossible for the 
American farmer to indefinitely get $2.30 for his grain. 
Then flour will become cheaper and with the shrinking 


and dealers. 


of the high cost of living, wages and prices of commo- 
dities and manufactured products will be bound to drop. 
This will tend to make the dollar again attain its old 
value and the man with lower wages will be as well off 
as before. 

It is desirable that the change to the old basis be made 
gradually, for any sudden drop will result in hardship. 
[It is essential that our fighting force of nearly four 
million men be released from service no more rapidly 
productive 


than they can be absorbed by industry or 


occupations. Too rapid demobilization should be dis- 
couraged. 

There 
hands that have been manufactured and bought on the 
high cost basis and it would be extremely unfortunate 


are large stocks in factories and in dealers’ 


if cheaper lines were offered before these were disposed 
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No. 4 
ultimate consumer. Manufactureres will un- 
doubtedly give this problem their very best thought and 
attention, and they can count on the assistance of the 
War Industries Board, the Council of National Defense 
and the War Labor Board to help make the adjustment. 

That there are growing fields for rubber products no 
In the past four and a half years much 


of to the 


one can doubt. 
property has been destroyed; some of this must be re 
placed. Countries that have relied upon imports for 
their rubber goods have been neglected and have con 
sumed their stocks ; they offer ready markets if deliveries 
can be made. The field for export trade opens an in- 
viting opportunity for the American manufacturer and 
it cannot be doubted that a strong fight will be made to 
build up large foreign trade as soon as home demands 
are supplied and sufficient shipping is released for com 


mercial purposes. 


Effect of Health on Production 

Spanish influenza has given us a striking exampl 
ot the effect of health on production and shows clear- 
ly that it is no longer possible to consider the shop 
as being entirely independent from the home life of 
workers or from the community. The epidemic has seri- 
and with industry in 
Everywhere office 


ously interfered with war work 
general the eountry. 
and factory forces have been seriously depleted. 

If medical men are to be believed, all epidemies of 
this kind could be largely prevented if systematic meas- 
ures were taken at the outset in the mills, in the homes 
and by the community in general. Those who have been 
advocating health insurance, while not claiming that 
this means absolute immunity from disease any more 
than life insurance means perpetual life, point to the 


throughout 


great decrease in industrial accidents since the passage 
They 
claim that 
just as precautions have very largely prevented acci- 


of laws covering workmen’s compensation. 


on what appear to be excellent grounds 


dents, precautions will likewise lessen the danger of 
epidemies as the present one. 

This viewpoint appears to be sustained by what has 
occurred in Akron, where the large rubber factories 
and the municipality cooperated closely in a crusade to 
stop the spreading of the influenza. The epidemic in 
Akron has not reached the heights attained throughout 
the East and in various other parts of the country. 
Everyone took steps to prevent the spread of the ‘* fly ’’ 
in every way possible, and rules laid down by the health 
authorities and the factory doctors were enforced as 


. 


vigorously as practicable. 


















































































































Restrictions Removed 
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: Reconstruction Plans 


Remove All Rubber Production Restrictions Except on Tires—Manufacture 
of Tires Can Be Increased—Rubber Magnates Predict Prosperity for 
Industry—Reconstruction Conference to Be Held 


Production Restrictions Removed 


The War Industries in- 
structed the War of 
the Rubber Industry to announce that all 


toard has 


Service Committee 
restrictions curtailing production of rub- 
with Issue No. 
2 of Regulations Governing the Produc- 
tion of Rubber Articles are withdrawn. 
This ruling the 
without restriction articles 


ber articles in accordance 


production 
listed 


permits 

of all 
in classes two and three, also articles not 
of 
six 


listed with the exception automobile 


ensings and tubes under inches, on 


which, the War Service Committee is ad- 
the of the War 
Industries tire manufac- 


vised, Rubber Section 


Board has sent 


turers a revised production schedule for 
This new 
of 50 
manufac- 


the remainder of this quarter. 


schedule permits an increase per 


cent of the production of tire 


itvrers at the time it into force, 
the living 
up to the previous schedule of production 
than the 


equivalent of 3-12 of the average annual 


was put 


provided manufacturers were 


control and making no more 


monthly production of the manufacturers 
during the 
BO, 1918. 


or without 


June 
Manufacturers who with 

official manufactur- 
ing more than was allowed under the War 


eighteen months ended 
were, 


sanction, 


Trade Board's request for restriction, will 
not be allowed to increase their output. 
This refers to tires of less than six inches 


only, larger sizes not being affected by 
these restrictions. 
Prosperity for Rubber Industry 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 
To F. A. Seiberling, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and 


H. S. Firestone, president of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, the immediate 
future of the rubber business in Akron 
appears secure now that the armistice has 
been signed. 

In a statement 
Seiberling said 

“The war having ended, the question 
naturally arising in the minds of our peo 
ple is, ‘What of the future?’ 

~ i approximately two years 
to get into the war in full swing. To my 
mind it will take us practically as long to 
get entirely out of it. 

‘Since our entrance into the war early 
in 1917 the people of the country have 
gradually surrendered the right of control 


given out last week, Mr. 


took us 


of their affairs to the Government for the 
idministration of the war But now that 
we are at&t peace restoration ot these 


rights should be brought about as rapidly 


aus is practicable 
Better Days Ahead 


Someone has well said that in war fear 


is the dominant emotion in shaping our 
iffairs, and that in times of peace hope 
is the emotion that controls. It seems to 
me that optimism to a large degree will 


take possession of the thinking of all our 
people as it rightfully should, and that as 
a result better days are ahead 

‘So far Akron is concerned, it will 
feel the shock with the rest of the nation 


us 





in the readjustment from a war basis to 
a peace basis, though to a lesser extent. 
With the shortage of workers in this com- 
munity during the past year there is no 
reason to anticipate any lack of employ- 
ment for at least the year to come. 

“ All our industries doing war work will 
doubtless have their war orders canceled, 
as in fact some have already experienced, 


but if the Government will cancel its 
restrictions on production without un- 
necessary delay, the labor employed on 


war work can be readily absorbed in that 
of civilian needs. 
About Tire Business 

“The tire business will not get back to 
the pre-war position until the automobile 
business is again in full swing, which con- 
dition will not obtain for at least six 
months and quite likely twelve. 

‘The plane of values artificially boosted 
by the war has reached its peak and will 
gradually settle under the pressure of the 
natural law of supply and demand. 

“Every soldier boy now in the ranks 
should find a place in industry waiting 
for him on his return. The country owes 
this to the men who placed their lives at 
hazard and have been compelled to work 
for Government pay while their places 
were filled by others at a compensation 
three to five times greater than they re- 
ceived. 

New National Spirit 

“The experience of the past two years 

has had the effect of giving us a new na- 


tional spirit and a better understanding 
of our relations and duties to one another 
as a people. In our land, where 51 per 


cent of the voters can put their ideas of 
government into practice simply through 
a free will expression of their desires, we 
have no reason for unrest of the kind that 
carried autocratic governmments to their 
doom. The I, W. W., Bolsheviki and 
kindred disturbing social elements stand 
discredited wherever they exist in all 
parts of the world. Wherever they have 
come into power they have misused it 
and brought their peoples down to a lower 
level than they found them. Qur coun- 
try is fortunate in that it is rapidly elim- 
inating from its thought any considera 
tion of the fanciful doctrines whose trial 


has brought disaster to so many Euro- 
pean peoples, 
“The United States is in the best po- 


sition of all the great nations to enjoy the 
fruits of peace. For, though her debt 
heavy, compared with her resources, her 
burden is lightest.” 

Mr statement follows: 

‘It is evident to everyone that for the 
next month two business will in a 
somewhat unsettled condition. However, 
I have confidence in Akron manufacturers 
and business men that by reason of the 
stability of the businesses which are cen- 
tered here they will adjust themselves to 
the new conditions with little disturb 
any city in the United States 
\ large percentage of war orders, both 


is 


Firestone’s 


or be 


as 


ance aS 


in dollars and cents and labor, is in rub- 
ber tires, and, while there will be some 
cancellations, no doubt, especially on ar 


tillery tires, the Government will continue 
to buy a large quantity of tires for the 
transportation of supplies and men, and 


in the meantime there will no doubt be 
a release on steel and labor whicn will 
enable the automobile manufacturers to 


continue to manufacture § automobiles, 
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trucks and accessories, making a larger 
demand for Akron products and bringing 
greater prosperity to Akron.” 


Emergency Reconstruction Conference 


Plans for assembling at Atlantic City 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6 all members of the coun- 
try’s more than 300 industrial war service 
committees for a great war emergency 
and reconstruction conference have been 
announced by the War Service Executive 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The meeting will bring together from 
2000 to 3000 industrial leaders to discuss 
common problems that have arisen with 
the war. National councillors of the 
Chamber, representing more than 1100 
commercial and industrial organizations, 
which comprise its membership, will meet 
at the same time and place. 

The main purposes of the conferences 
will be the determination of practical 
methods whereby industry may cooperate 
still more closely with the Government 
through a more centralized scheme of or- 
ganization. This probably can be accom- 
plished best by the creation of a federa- 
tion of all the war service committees. 
Questions of reconstruction, will be 
taken up. 

For nearly a year the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has been en- 
gaged in directing the organization of war 
service committees in all lines of indus- 
try to assist the Government in mobilizing 
most effectively the country’s industries 
for prosecution of the war. It is evident 
that, however far away the end of the 
war may be, it is necessary to begin to 
outline a general program of organizing 
business for the period of reconstruction. 

Single industries, acting individually, 
can scarcely hope to prepare for recon- 


too, 


struction on the scale that will be neces- 
sary, and a federation of all the war 
service committees of all the industries 


will be of inestimable value in cooperating 
with those agencies of the Government to 
be created to deal with this subject. 

The war service committees represent 
the most important and best informed 
body of business men ever associated for 
a practical and patriotic purpose, and the 
conferente therefore will one of the 
most important business gatherings ever 
held in this country. 

Certain common interests 
that bind together all the 
committees include: 

War Industries—To keep efficiency and 
production at the highest possible point 
through stable labor conditions and steady 
flow of materials through plants, thus as- 
suring the utmost aid in carrying out the 
war program of the Government. 

Non-War Industries—To keep plant or- 
ganization and production from falling be- 
low the danger line in the face of shortage 
of materials, labor and transportation. 

Jointly—To face squarely and construc 
tively the reconstruction period and to be 


be 


and 
war 


duties 
service 


ready through accurate and exhaustive 
study to lay before such governmental 


to deal with 
data bearing 


be created 
necessary 


agencies as may 
reconstruction the 
on the subject. 

Questions foremost at this time in 
minds of every business man will be 
cussed at the conference by the 
thorities that can be assembled. 
who already have accepted invitations to 
appear include Secretary of Commerce 
William C. Redfield, A. C. Bedford, James 
A. Farrell and Paul Warburg. 

The conferences will include general ses- 
at which questions common to all 
industries will be taken up, and sessions 
of committees of various industries. 


the 
dis 
au 
Speakers 


best 


Sions 
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Happenings of Interest to Rubber Men 


Regulations for Exports to Sweden—Need Not Fill Out Naphtha Consump- 
tion Questionnaire—Standard Sizes for Catalogues—Rubber on Hand 
September 30—Walker Joins Guaranty Trust Company 


Rubber Exports to Sweden 

In a statement concerning the procedure 
governing exports to Sweden made by the 
War Trade Board, the Board says it 
advised that the Rubber Import Associa- 
tion in Sweden will accept in behalf of 
the Swedish importer, actually interested, 
consignments of rubber and rubber goods. 

New regulations governing the issuance 
of licenses for .exportation of commodi- 
ties to that country have been adopted as 
follows: 

1. Exporters should apply for licenses 


is 


to the Bureau of Exports, Washington, 
D. C., using application form X and such 


supplemental information sheets concern- 
ing the commodity as are required. 

2. Exporters in the United States, be- 
fore filing applications.for export licenses, 
must obtain from the prospective im- 
porter in Sweden advice that there has 
been issued by an appropriate importing 
association, or by the Statens Handel’s 
Kommission, a certificate covering the pro- 
posed consignment. The number of the 
certificate should be forwarded by the im- 
porter in Sweden to the American ex- 
porter. This number should be specified 
on Supplemental Information Sheet X-104, 
which must be duly executed and annexed 
to the application for an export license. 

3. Applications for licenses to export to 
Sweden commodities for which an import- 
ing association certificate or a Statens 
Handel's Kommission certificate is re 
quired will be considered only in the event 


that the said certificate has been issued 
subsequently to June 28, 1918. Certifi- 
eates issued prior to that date will be 
treated as void, and exporters in the 


United States should not apply for licenses 
to export to Sweden on the basis of im- 
port certificates issued prior to June 28, 
1918. The correct serial number of certifi- 
eatés issued subsequently to June 28, 1918, 
will be higher than 10832. 

4. In filing applications for license to 
ship commodities which are controlled by 
an import association, the shipment must 
be consigned to the association that issued 
the certificate, and exporters are required 
to state on the application the name of the 
person or firm in whose favor the import 
certificate was issued. 

5. The import certincates for commodi- 
ties which are not controlled by Swedish 
import associations will be furnished by 
the Statens Handel’s Kommission, and the 
may be consigned directly to the 
importer. 

6. Commodities to be exported to 
Sweden may be shipped only on vessels 
flying the Swedish flag. 

7. The War Trade Board further an- 
that no purchases for export to 
Sweden, nor arrangements for the manu- 
facture of any article for export to that 
country, should be made before an export 
secured 


ria : 
foods 


hnounce 


license has been 


Manufacturers’ Reports 
Rubber manufacturers executing “ man- 
ufacturers’ reports to the Bureau of Inm- 
ports,” War Trade Board, requesting re- 
placement of rubber used on _ direct 
Government contracts should state in 


these reports the amount in pounds dry 
weight of crude rubber consumed, ac- 
cording to instructions issued by M. L. 


Heminway, secretary of the War Service 
Committee of the Rubber Industry. 


Naphtha Consumption Questionnaire 

rhe Rubber Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board has informed the War Service 
Committee of the Rubber Industry of the 
U. S. A. that, due to changed conditions, 
it will not be necessary for manufacturers 
who have not already answered Question- 
naire No, 25, relating to naphtha consump- 
tion, to do so. 

However, the War Service Committee 
wishes to impress upon manufacturers 
that it will be necessary for them to an- 
swer all of the other questionnaires, and 
trust that they will send their answers in 
to it at their earliest convenience. 

This is especially important to the rub- 
her industry, these figures may form 
strong arguments for obtaining relief from 
present restrictions, 


as 


Standard Catalogue Sizes 
interest to rubber manufacturers is 
AS- 


of 
the announcement that the National 
sociation of Purchasing Agents has 
adopted a standard catalogue size, and 
that the National Hardware Association 
urges that all catalogues and similar 
printed matter sent to them for preserva- 
tion be made 714x105 inches or its half 
size, 514%4x7\% inches, saddle stitched, so 
that it may be opened out flat for filing. 
Single sheets may be made so that they 
may be brought to 744x105 inches for 
filing. 

This size has also been approved by the 
United Typothetae of America as being 
the most economical size to print, all 
things considered, and by the National 
Association of Brass Manufacturers, 
a standard for their members. 


as 





Allen Walker Joins Guaranty Trust 


Allen Walker, who has been the New 
York manager for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce since the organiza- 
tion of that body in 1913, has joined the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
and will have charge of its foreign trade 
service. 

Prior 
Chamber 
studied 


States 
Walker 
in Eu- 
studies 


to 
of 
commercial 


joining the United 

Commerce, Mr. 
organization 
rope, and extensive travels and 
have familiarized him with market con- 
ditions in other parts of the world. Since 
the United States entered the war he has 


heen responsible for the organization of 
many commercial and industrial groups 


which have been brought into contact with 
various governmental departments through 
war service committees. He has had 
charge of the administration of the agree- 


ment between the United States and Ar- 
gentina which the International High 
Commission established for the _ settle- 
ment of commercial disputes by ~arbitra- 
tion and has acted as arbiter in many 
cases of disagreement due to transporta- 
tion and embargo difficulties arising out 


of the war between domestic and foreign 
houses, 

The foreign trade service of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York is the 
agency through which a variety of services 
are performed for the American exporter 
and importer. It supplies information re- 
garding business opportunities in foreign 


business 


countries and the commercial conditions 
peculiar to each. Classified indexes of 
foreign and domestic manufacturers and 
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dealers are maintained for the purpose of 
bringing buyers and sellers together. By 
reason of his wide experience and his 
knowledge of what American industries 
want in the way of foreign service. Mr. 
Walker is regarded as especially fitted to 
assist manufacturers and exporters in that 
development of international trade which 
is now recognized as one of the most im- 
portant features of our reconstruction pro- 
gram. 


Rubber Stocks of September 30, 1918 


By direction of the War Trade Board, 
statistics of crude rubber stocks as of 
Sept. 30, 1918, were collected from the 


rubber trade in the United States by the 
Itubber Association of America, as per the 
questionnaire sent out at the time to both 
importers and manufacturers. The Asso- 
ciation is now authorized by the War 
Trade Board to make these figures public. 


Manufacturers reported the following 

tonnage on hand Sept. 30, 1918: 
In In 
Stock. ‘Transit. Afloat. Total, 
Crude rubber 34,934.00 15,301.7 1,420.5 51,656.2 
Gutta Joola 

tong .... 1,956.8 an: Some 2,011.4 

Gutta Percha 36.0 oo) az 46.5 

Balata .... 191.6 OS —e 208.4 

trutta Siak. 758.2 a) «@acwn 810.4 

Total... 37,876.6 15,435.8 1,420.5 54,732.9 


Importers reported the following ton- 
nage on hand Sept, 30, 1918: 


In 
Stock. 


In 
Transit. Afloat. Total. 
7,425.2 5 


Crude rubber 5,487.8 8,983.6 21,.896.6 


Gutta Joola- 


tong oa 256.0 144.0 1 diate 100.0 
Gutta Percha 5. nba 164.0 169.1 
Balata , 109.0 45 13.9 127.4 
Gutta Siak. 31.5 21.0 52.5 

Tetal... 7,826.8 5,657.3 9,161.5 22,645.6 

The total tonnage for both manufac- 


turers and importers is as follows: 


In Stores 
and 
in Stock. 


In Transit 


and Afloat. Total. 


Crude Rubber... 42,359.2 31,193.6 73,552.8 
Gutta Joolatong 2,212.8 198.6 
Gutta Percha, . 41.1 174.5 
ee 300.6 35.2 
Gutta Siak.... 789.7 73.2 
POOR + 6% 6a 45,703.4 31,675.1 





Government Contracts Announced 
The following purchase orders and con- 
tracts of interest to rubber men have been 
made by the General Engineer Depart- 
ment, United States Army: Empire Tire 


& Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., fire 
hose; The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com 
pany, Washington, D. C., water hose: 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, 
Pa., rubber covers; United States Rubber 
Company, New York City, fire hose; Re- 
public Rubber Company, Washington, D. 
C., valves; Voorhees Rubber Manufactur 
ing Company, Jersey City, N. J., washers 


Fire Hazards 

As a result of investigations conducted 
by W. H. Merrill, chief of the Fire Pre 
vention Section of the War Industries 
Board covering conditions existing in re- 
spect to fire hazard in 186 rubber factories 
manufacturing for war purposes, it is re- 
ported that conditions in this respect in 
154 of these plants were good, in sixteen 


fair, in fourteen poor, and bad in two 
others. P 
Rubber Imports from Canada 
The War Trade Board announces that 


general import license PBF No. 3 has been 
amended so as to exclude’ therefrom 
manufactures of rubber. Imports of rub- 
ber products from Canada or Newfound- 
land, therefore, will hereafter require an 
individual import license. 





























































News Notes of the Rubber Trade 


Italy to Make Lithopone 


ikron Manufacturers to Pay Bonus—Royle 


fequires Late Edred W. Clark’s Business—Republic Rubber Increases 


Capital 


Lithopone Manufacture in Italy 


The Italian Government has granted five 
exemption from any income tax to 
i company that has been formed in Milan, 
Italy, to manufacture white lithopone at 
Brescia, Italy, according to a report pub 
lished by the Weekly Bulletin of the 
C‘anadian De partment of Trade and Com 


ennrs 


merce, 
Italy formerly imported its 
from Germany, but now expects to use the 
raw material it has for the manufacture 
f this product, of expects to 
ive a considerable quantity available for 


lithopone 


which it 
export. 


Goodrich War Work Window 
Much attention and favorable 
have been created by recent patriotic win 
dow displays exhibited at The Rn. FEF. Good 


comment 


rich Rubber Company's premises at 1780 
leroadway New Yorl Cit ind due to 
the art and skill of T. M. Armstrong and 
Hk. O. Nadler of that company's staf! 
During the Fourth Liberty Loan cam 
mign a very attractive and artistic dis 
play was staged, the center piece ol 
which was a large war map, on which the 
dily progress of the battle “ Over There’ 


vas recorded 

This display has been reconstructed for 
he United War Work Campaign The 
war map of the center piece remained as 
the main attraction, being marked to show 
the terms of the armistice. Posters, ar 
inged in panels on either side, completed 
the artistic effect of the display, which 


crowds throughont the 


drew immense 


duration of the campaign 


Apel to Do Government Work 
Mr. Apel Akron rubber 
nen as secretary of the Goodyear Heights 
Realty Company, is preparing to leave for 
Washington, ID. © 
special Government work 
Particulars of his going, or the work 
he is to take up cannot be given out, but 
it can be taken for granted that his new 
position will have to do directly with the 
winning of the war, for when questioned 
he stated ‘Uncle Sam wants me.” 


well known to 


where he will do 


Federal Rubber Men at Work 
spirit, so 
armies at 

and file of 

Cudahy, 
rivalry 


work-and-win-the-war 
necessary to the industrial 
home, has entered the rank 
the Federal Rubber Company, 
Wis., and has created a friendly 
that is gratifying. 

Three nights each week various depart 
ment heads of the company may be found 
clad in overalls ready to tackle any job 
that needs more manpower. Where 
greater volume of production is necessary, 
the operators group themselves into 
squads or companies and vie with each 

ther in an effort to excel the previous 
day’s production. The results of the com 
petition are graphically shown on large 
charts posted about the factory 

* 


The 


Goodyear Men Killed in Action 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

The Goodyear service flag now has 39 
gold stars. Simon Dukes and Frank Olive 
were the last two Goodyear men to be 
killed in action. 

Color Sergeant Ralph N, Summerton, a 
former Goodyear employe, has been cited 
for bravery in action 


Personal Notes 


Rubber Companies Pay Bonus 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

Santa Claus is going to have a big time 
in the homes of the salaried employes of 
the Akron rubber companies this year. 
The B. F, Goodrich Rubber Company re- 
cently announced that it would pay a 
bonus on Dec. 1 to salaried employes 
equivalent to 25 per cent of the salary re 
ceived by the employe during the year. 

Shortly afterward the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company made a somewhat sim- 
ilar announcement. Others are expected. 

In announcing the bonus plan, B. G. 
Work, president of the Goodrich, issued 
the following statement: 

“During the past year the many un- 
usual demands, due largely to war condi- 
tions, including the patriotic subscriptions 
to Liberty Loans and War Savings Stamps 


ind the generous contributions to the 
various war activity funds, have created 
i situation which this company has al 
ready recognized in its payment of wages 


to its employes on the factory pay roll 
and which it feels equally bound to recog 
nize in its payment for services to sal- 
aried employes 

‘Each salaried employe will, therefore, 
receive on Dee, 1, 1918, additional com 
pensation for service rendered and to be 
rendered equal to 25 per cent of the total! 
salary paid to each such employe during 
the year 1918.” 


H. Stuart Hotchkiss in Washington 


Hi. Stuart Hotehkiss, formerly presi 
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dent of the General Rubber Co., a subsid 
iary of the United States Rubber Co., and 
recently a major attached to the United 
States Embassy in London, England, re 
turned to this country, was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and is now 
assigned to the Bureau of Aircraft Pro 
duction at Washington, D. C., as chief of 
the raw materials department. 


Kaeppel Joins Federal Forces 

F. E, Kaeppel, for several years associ 
ated with the Mechanical Rubber Co. of 
Chicago, and with the United States 
Rubber Co. after it had taken over the 
business of the Mechanical, has joined the 
forces of the Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., in the capacity of sales agent in the 
mechanical goods division with headquar- 
ters at 1434 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Kaeppel will cover the States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Ohio and, Kentucky. 

The Federal Rubber Co. is rapidly be- 
coming an important factor in the rubber 
mechanical goods business and it is under 
stood that it will market a complete line 
of mechanicals, inchiding hose and belting, 
n the near future. 


Republic Increases Capital Stock 


s 

The Republic Rubber Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has increased its cap 
ital from $10,000,000 to $15,750,000. This 


concern now has 125,000 shares of pre 
ferred stock, par value $100, and 65,000 
shares of common stock of no par value. 
Royle Purchases Clark Estate 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J., 
have purchased the name, goodwill, tools 
and patents of the Clark tubing machine 
from the estate of the late Edred W. 
Clark, Hartford, Conn. 


Obituary Notes 


Isaac Crocker Dies 
Isaac Crocker, who founded the Crocker 
System of rubber stores in New England, 
died on Sept. 28 at his home in Glendaie, 
N. H., Mr. Crocker was 61 years old and 
was born in Biddeford, Me. 


Scrap Rubber Man Dies 


Daniel L. Barry, a member of the firm 
of M. Norton & Co., dealers in scrap rub 
ber and machinery, Charleston, Mass., 
died on Oct. 9. Mr, Barry was 50 years 
old and had been engaged in the scrap 
rubber and second-hand rubber-mill ma 
chinery for 20 years. 


Rubber Chemical Dealer Dies 
Milton Birch, vice-president and treas 
urer of the Westmoreland Chemical & 
(‘olor Co... died on Oct. 16. Mr. Birch en 
tered the employ of the S. P. Wetherell 
Co. in 1878, which concern was the pred 
ecessor of the Westmoreland company 


Thermoid Sales Manager Dies 
Harold F, slanchard, general 
manager of the Thermoid Rubber Co., and 
the son of J, J. Blanchard, of New York 
City, died at his home in Trenton, N. J. 
on Oct. 19, of pneumonia. He was ill but 
a few days. His widow, who was the 
daughter of W. J. B. Stokes, president of 
the Thermoid company, passed away on 
Oct. 27. The couple leave two sons. 


Sales 





B. J. Elson Dies 
Benjamin F. Elson, who was 25 years 
in the employ of the Boston Belting Co., 
died on Oct. 18 at his home in Brookline. 


Mass. Mr. Elson served in several capaci- 
ties with that company and in 1909 was 
appointed assistant general manager, 
which position he retained until his re- 
tirement about two years ago. 


Former Hood Director Dies 

Eugene J. Fabens, who was at one time 
a director of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass., died in Salem on Sept, 26 
from pneumonia. At the time of his death 
he was a partner in the banking firm of 
Blake Bros. & Co. He acted as director 
for several banking and insurance com- 
panies. 


E. T. Philips Dies 
Edgar T. Philips, secretary of the Cres- 
cent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., of Tren- 
ton, N. J., recently died at his home in 
that city. Mr. Philips had acted as sec- 
retary for that company since 1902. 


Hood Rubber Man Dies 


Arthur Mack, cashier of the Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass., died on Oct. 
3, from an attack of pneumonia. Mr 
Mack had been in the employ of the Hood 
company since 1912. 





R. H. Pierson Dead 


Robert H. Pierson, for eight years 1 
highly valued member of the sales force 
of the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., and for the 
past six years sales manager of this com- 
pany’s new York City branch, died of 
pneumonia at his home, 960 East 14th 
Street, Brooklyn, on Sunday, October 20. 
He was 30 years old. 
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Some Rubber Trade Activities 


-oodyear Opens Information Bureau in Paris—Miller Publication Promotes 
Dealers’ Business—Preference List Abolished—Hodgman Opens 
Influenza Emergency Hospital—Activities of Rubber Men 


Brock in Tank Corps 
Mal Brock, manager of the Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Company’s track team, 
esident of the American Industrial Ath- 
tic Association, and member of the 
\kron Recreation Commission, left the 
(joodyear on October 25 to enter the tank 
rps of the United States Army, report- 
g for preliminary training at Gettys- 
rg, Pa. 
“ Mal.” was one of 
sport at Akron and 
ade manager of the 
team, which under his management took 
part in six successful meets during the 
summer. Though he was a leader he also 
played the part of the athlete, racing in 
the middle distance running events. Dur- 
g the latter part of July and the early 
rt of August he formulated the idea of 
aving an industrial track and field meet 
the Seiberling Field and the step was 


leading men in 
spring he was 
Goodyear track 


the 
last 


pproved by other members of the Akron 
Recreation Commission, steps being im- 
ediately taken to make his idea a 


eality 
Manufacturing 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
send track 
came off, Ang. 
teams were entered. 
That night, after the meet, which the 
Goodyear team won, only through “Mal’s” 
bility to put his men where they would 
most valuable, a business meeting 
was held at the Firestone Clubhouse. A 
permanent organization was formed, with 
‘Mal” as first president. sy managers 
of the other teams he was dubbed “the 
daddy of the association.” 

Brock, who is a Bostonian, will leave 
many friends in Akron, especially at the 
Goodyear. 


llinois, 
were 
when 
fifteen 


in 
Ohio 
and 
over 


concerns 
and 

teams, 

10, 


isked to 


he meet 


prove 


Hodgman Opens Emergency Hospital 

Interest in the welfare of employes was 
again shown recently at the plant of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
The influenza epidemic was seriously af- 
fecting the employes of the company and 
George B. Hodgman immediately got into 
communication with Frederick Hood, of 
the Hood Rubber Co., which company had 
had a like experience in combating the 
epidemic, and asked if doctors and nurses 
could be secured from that section as 
there were none available in New York. 
Mr. Hood immediately sent to Tuckahoe 
me of the physicians and two nurses from 
the Hood company’s staff, who were later 
followed by others, The office building of 
the Hodgman company made an ideal hos- 
pital quarter. 


Goodrich Over the Top 


Pep and smoothness of organization 
were the two striking features of the 
campaign conducted at The B. F. Good- 


rich Co.’s plant in Akron, Ohio, for thee 
fourth Liberty Loan. Employes and of- 
‘ials of the company reached their 
quotas of $2,150,000 in less than 48 hours 
(his amount did not include subscriptions 
om any of the 125 branches maintained 
The B. F. Goodrich Co, or the $500,000 


rehase by officials of the company in 
New York. 
\ Paralite Co. Moves 
z The Paralite Co, has moved from 609 


416-417 Swetland Building, Cleveland, 





The Miller Profit Maker 
Acting on the theory that if its dealers 


hecome better merchants they will sell 
more rubber goods, the Miller Rubber 
Company, Akron, Chio, offers special 
merchandising service to its dealers 


through its monthly house-organ the Mil- 
ler Profit Maker, 

Instead of being devoted exclusively, or 
even largely, to the sale of rubber goods 
or the reasons for featuring Miller pro- 
ducts, the publication deals principally 
with sales plans that are seasonable and 
that affect all other departments as well 
those in which rubber products are 
carried. 

This method may seem a rather indirect 
one for getting results, but the Miller 
Rubber Company states that some of its 
dealers have shown increases of more than 
100 per cent in their rubber goods sales, 
which must mean that the quickened in- 
terest of three dealers in sales plans as a 
whole has benefited their rubber depart 
ment along with the rest. 


as 


The Miller Profit Maker is distributed 
to all Miller dealers, whose names are 
secured through jobbers. In addition, 


salesmen 
are given 


prospects are secured through 
and wholesalers, and these also 
the publication, 


Preference List Abolished 

Equal conditions for competition by 
both war and non-war industries has been 
provided for in a resolution adopted by 
the War Industries Board abolishing the 
preference list for war industries. The 
abolition complete and permanently 
wipes out Government preferential aid to 
industry engaged in war manufacture to 
the disadvantage of peace industry now 
that the need of war supplies has passed. 

A new priority list has been put out 
tentatively and gives preference to the 
railroads, the Navy Department and the 
Kxmergency Fleet Corporation. Following 
these in order for priority privileges are 
the manufacture of farm implements and 
machinery, food production, oil production 


is 


and similar industries vital to post-war 
development. 
This resolution automatically releases 


the rubber industry from the restrictions 
incident to its classification on the pre- 
ferred list of the War Industries Board. 
Gibbs Hodgman Purchasing Agent 

George W. Gibbs, formerly advertising 
manager, is now purchasing agent of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
F. H. Whitney, who held this position for 
fifteen years, has retired to his farm in 
Florida. 


Goodyear Colony Club Closed 
(Svecial Akron Correspondence) 

The Colony Club, a home maintained 
by men working at the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company for the past three years, 
has been closed. War took so many mem- 
bers that those remaining decided to give 
up the big house and look elsewhere for 
quarters. 





Goodyear Paris Information Bureau 

For some time plans have been on foot 
to open an office for the benefit of “ Good- 
yearites” in France. These plans have 








now materialized, and an office and in- 
formation bureau have been opened by 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
at 17 Rue Saint Florentin, Paris, where 
former members of the Goodyear forces 
will be welcome. This office will en- 
deavor to keep in touch with former 
Goodyear employes now in France. Amer- 
ican magazines and newspapers will be 
kept on file and news of doings “at the 


Goodyear” will be available. Letters 
will be given attention and men will re- 


ceive aid, through a purchasing agency, 
in securing the things they want. News 
about other Goodyear men in France will 
he available, help in getting around Paris 


will be extended and general services 
rendered, 

The bureau occupies four rooms, one 
of which is furnished as a general read- 


ing room and lounging room, with writing 
desks and writing material. The other 
three rooms are occupied by the offices. 
Every Goodyear man in military service 
requested to send his name and ad- 
dress to this office as soon as he arrives 
in France so that a card index of names 
and addresses of Goodyear men “ over 
there,” which will maintained, may 
always be up-to-date and no one left out 
of the list, 


is 


be 


Goodyear Men to Visit Europe 

(Special Akron Correspondence) 
Clifton Slusser and Ralph H. Upson of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
have obtained passports here for an in- 
spection trip through Italy, England and 
France. They will investigate aero con 
struction for the Government and prepare 
data for the company on the rehabilita- 
tion of foreign countries. They may also 

visit Germany before their return 


Miller Distributing Preferred Stock 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 
Two million dollars in second preferred 
stock of the Miller Rubber Company is 


now being distributed. It is to pay 8 
per cent. Of the $20,500,000 stock au- 


thorized there has been issued $4,172,600 
of common, $3,000,000 7 per cent first pre- 
ferred and $2,000,000 of the $3,000,000 
second preferred. 


E. D. Manley in the Navy 
E. D. Manley, identified with the Wash- 
ington, D. C., branch of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company for the past five 
years as assistant manager and manager, 


has joined the United States Navy. Dur- 
ing Mr. Manley’s absence G. E. Turner 
will act as manager. 


G. H. Carnahan Made Director of Bayer Co. 


George H. Carnahan,, president of the 
International Rubber Co. ‘of New York 
City, has been appointed vice-president 
and director of The Bayer Co., 117 Hud- 
son Street, by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, who now controls that organiza- 
tion. 


FE. E. Trundle in Washington 


Kk. BE, Trundle, assistant sales manager 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, has taken temporary charge 
of the company’s Washington, D. C., 
branch during the absence of the local 
manager, E, D. Manley, on duty in the 
Navy. 


Six Thousand in the Service , 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, now has 6130 of its former 
employes in Uncle Sam’s armed service. 
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tion from the War Trade Board, copy of 
which follows: 


“Supplementing our letter dated Sep- 
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TIRE NEWS 


Simple Lessons in Garage Bookkeeping’ 


Depreciation 

Depreciation sometimes confuses 
the business man but it is very easy 
to understand. It means a gradual 
decrease in value, a gradual wearing 
out of your business ‘‘ tools.’’ 

Whatever machine equipment you 
may have in your garage, for ex- 
ample, isn’t worth quite as much now 
as it was last year. It has decreased 
in value through wear and tear. In 
five or ten years from now its Depre- 
ciation will be very noticeable. And 
the same way with your general 
equipment, your office furniture, the 
very building in which you are doing 
business. 

Depreciation is swift on some 
things and slow on others. And yet 
it is always operating. It is on duty 
day and night. And it means a loss 
that you have got to figure in deter- 
mining your profits and losses. 

Let us assume that you buy ma- 
chine equipment today worth $600. 
Supposing that the life of this ma- 
chinery is only ten years—in other 
words, that after ten years it will be 
useless. Your annual loss, therefore, 
in Depreciation on machinery alone 
will be one-tenth of $600 or $60. 
Your. monthly loss will be $5. _De- 
preciation on buildings is usually 
much smaller than on machinery for 
the simple reason that buildings 
‘* live ’’ longer. 

You see now how important it is 
to figure your Depreciation. Of 
course, it is not always possible to ar- 
rive at accurate Depreciation figures. 
3ut you can approximate. You can 
figure about what your Depreciation 
will be and have that show on your 


books. A pretty fair average for De- 
preciation is about 5 per cent. an- 
nually. 


Every month you should make a 
Journal Entry for the total amount 
of Depreciation on Machinery, Office 
Equipment and Building (if you own 
the building), charging ‘* Deprecia- 
tion ’’ which is really an expense and 
eredit ‘ ’? to take care of wear 
and tear. 

This expense item ‘‘ Depreciation ’ 


reserve 


* Continued from Nov. 10 issue of THe RUB 
BER AGE AND TIRE NEWS. 


By E. F. Rutman 


is deducted from profit every month. 
If this process is carefully carried out 
you will have enough money in the 
bank at the end of a given number of 
vears to replace the machinery, equip- 
ment and other things that have grad- 
ually deteriorated. 
Taxes and Rents 

You should know precisely the 

amount of taxes that you pay on all 
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the property, real and personal, in- 
volved in your business. And you 
should charge the taxes thus affect- 
ing your business to ‘‘ Expenses.”’ 

If you lease the building in which 
you do business, you should egtimate 
a nueasonable monthly rental charge 
and you should eredit this sum to 
your ‘‘ Miscellaneous Income.’’ 

These considerations may seem, at 
first flush, rather unimportant, but if 
you stop to think you will understand 
that they are, after all, pretty vital 
items. For example, the man who 
owns the building in which he does 
business has an asset in the very fact 
that he does not have to pay rent. 
And he eannot afford to ignore this 
asset if he is to have an intimate 
knowledge of his business itself. At 
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the same time, he has a liability in 
that he must pay taxes and he 
ought to figure the amount of that lia- 
bility in order to know precisely his 
gains and losses. 


Repairs to Customers’ Cars 


Another very important factor is 
the repairs on customers’ ears and 
how to estimate the charges that 
should be made for these repairs. 
Many garage men lose money because 
they charge for repairs by the hit or 
miss process. How you can deter- 
mine exaetly whether you are losing 
money or making money on repairs 
is surely an important thing to know. 

Keeping Records on Repair Work 

Most garage men don’t use any par- 
ticular system in charging a customer 
for repairs. They simply figure up 
the cost of materials and labor, add a 
certain percentage for profit, and pre- 
sent the total as the charge for the 
job. Very often labor is charged at a 
higher rate per hour than is actually 
paid the repair man. The garage 
man then feels that he has insured 
himself a fair margin of profit. 

But in most eases he hasn’t. And 
this is why so many repair shops are 
such uneertain factors in garage 
service. 

When you figure repair charges on 
a hit-and-miss basis, there are nearly 
a dozen things that you never take 
into consideration at all. For ex- 
ample, what of your own salary for 
supervision? What of the clerical 
expense? What of depreciation on all 
equipment in the repair department? 
What of taxes? What of interest in 
investment? What of water, light. 
heat and power? What of rent? 
Does the margin you add to the repair 
job for profit cover all these items? 

Usually it doesn’t, and that’s one 
of the big reasons why most repair 
shops get into a hole and stay there. 


Watch Overhead Expense 


As I indieated above, you have an 
overhead going on all the time al- 
though you don’t directly see it. 
This overhead adds a certain per- 
centage to the cost of every repair job, 
and when you try to figure the cost of 
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a given job without the overhead, as 
most people do, you are almost sure to 
lose. 

To get at the cost of your overhead, 
you first figure up, for a given month, 
the total cost of your repair depart- 
ment, including materials used, salary 
of your repair men, a portion of your 
own salary to cover supervision, also 
clerieal expense, depreciation on all 
equipment used, taxes, interest on in- 


DEBIT. 


Tires from Blank 7 











vestment, water, light, heat and 
power, and rent. (If your repair de- 
partment occupies only a part of the 
building take the number of square 
feet in it and find out what per- 
centage this is of your entire building 
space, using this percentage to deter 
mine the pereentage of rent charge- 
able to the repair department. 


Labor and Material Costs 


After you have found the total cost 
of your repair department, sum up 
all the overhead expenses by them- 
selves—that is, part of your own sal 
ary for supervision, clerical expense, 
depreciation on equipment, taxes, in- 
terest on investment, light, heat 
and power, water and rent, and find 
out what percentage they are of your 
direet repair expenses, in other words, 
of your cost of labor and material. 

This overhead percentage, you 
see, is really a part of your expenses 
and should be added to the direct eost 
of every repair job before you begin 


as 





oO 
to figure your profit. This fact is im- 
portant. Don’t lose sight of it. 


Finding Margin of Profit 


To sum up: First figure your direct 
cost, add your overhead, then allow 
yourself a fair margin of profit. 

The ‘‘ Job Ticket ’’ (see illustra- 
tion job ticket) system is a good 
system for repairs. Whenever a job 
comes in, make up in your office a 
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Ticket,’’ showing the  eus- 
and address, make and 
model of. car, ete. And leave suffi- 
cient space to list separately all the 
materials used as well as space to 
show the time consumed in completing 
the job. This ‘‘ Job Ticket ’’ should 
heecome a permanent record in your 
office. 

All of these ideas and suggestions 
may appeal to you at first reading as 
a bit perplexing and laborious. You 
may feel that your ease is exceptional 
and that vou do not need them. But 
bear in mind that everything that has 
set forth has been tried and 
tested and proven long’ before you 
started your business. Don’t make 
the mistake of believing that you can 
get along without the things which 
other men have found absolutely es- 
sential. Also remember that once 
you stop to do business on a careful, 
scientific basis, you will find a real 
pleasure’in your work that you never 
found hefore. yr 
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Book Reviews 








Inventions 
hundred and 


Patenting and Promoting 
By Mois H. Avram One 
sixty-six 5% x 8-in. pages. Published by 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Union Square, 
New York City. Price $1.50 net or $1.60 
postpaid. 

The advice given the inventor or would- 
be inventor by the author of this book is 
good, sound horse-sense, and if followed 


Worry. 
patents a week are granted by the Patent 
Office, of which less than 10 per cent are 
commercial successes, 
to explain why this is so. 
the various pitfalls 
ventor; he exposes the methods of fake 


will save a class notorious for poor busi- 
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states 


ness ability a 
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great 
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He points out 


that beset the in- 
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and dishonest patent lawyers; he shows 
the proper methods of* exploitation to pur- 
sue; tells how to value a patent; analyzes 
the subject of foreign patents, and in fact 
covers the subject in such an enlightening 
Way that anyone can grasp the ideas he 
presents. 

The various chapters cover the field as 
follows: I, Why Inventors Fail; II, The 
Origin and Evolution of and a General 
Review of the. Laws Governing the 
Granting of Patents; III, Protecting an 
Invention or Discovery by Patent; IV, 
Foreign Patents;*®V, Patent Attorneys; 
VI, Expert Investigation; VII, Evaluating 
a Patent; VIII, Promoting an Invention. 

A fact worth noting is that the book is 
not written by or for some special patent- 
soliciting firm, but by a lecturer on indus 
trial engineering in New York University, 
who also is a practical business man 
Tire Making and Merchandising. By F. 

Goodell—Published by the U. P. C. 
Co., New York. 222 smal 
illustrated, with leatherette binding. 

This book was written by a practical 
tire man. Not only does it describe in a 
clear and practical way the manufacture 
and analysis of tires, but it 
tutes a complete treatise on the problems 
and merchan 


R 
Book 


SVO., 


pages 


cost consti- 


of marketing, advertising 

dising of tires. Adjustments and the 
problems they involve are given special 
attention. A chapter on “ Tire Lingo,” 


which constitutes a real dictionary of tire 


trade terms, is of value to newcomers to 
the trade, and the book also contains an 
interesting collection of statistical tables 
pertaining to the tire trade 

Mr. Goodell, author of this book, is 
sales agent for the Converse Rubber Shoe 
Co., of Malden, Mass., and is also manager 
of the tire sales department of that con- 


cern. 

His work will be read with interest and 
benefit not only by novices but also by 
experienced tire men. 


New Publications 

Levant American Commercial Rei - 
Published by the Levant American Com- 
mercial Company, 27 William Street, New 
York City. Subscription price $3.00 per 
year in the United States and Mexico. 

This is a new monthly publication, Vol. 
I., No. 1 of which dated July, 1918. 
The object of this publication is the pro- 
motion of trade with the Orient and the 
Far East. In its first it rehearses 
the old theory that in order to secure the 
full benefit of this foreign trade it ‘is 
necessary for the United States to adopt 
the metric system. It also publishes a 
refutation of this theory by Frederick A. 
Halsey, commissioner of the American 
Institute of Weights and Measures. 
Those who are interested in trade in the 
Far East will probably want to read this 


magazine. 
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Trade Publications 


Willer Tire Repair Book.—In line with 
the nationwide movement for conserva- 
tion of pneumatic tires, the Miller Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has just issued a 
new tire repair book, which, according to 
the formal announcement, is expressly 
designed for the consumer, or car owner. 
This book deals largely with those repairs 
that can be made at home, but wisely 
discourages the idea of the motorist at- 
tempting extensive repairs when crude 
unexperienced workmanship is likely to 
ruin the tire. 

Common as well as some unusual causes 
of tire trouble are discussed, and specific 
and practical remedies that have proved 
economical and serviceable are suggested. 
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News of the Tire Trade 


No National Automobile Shows to Be Held—Government to Test Tires in 
Akron—S. A. E. Standards Committee’s Activities—Globe Was Ready 
for Peace—Kelly-Springfield Convention—Miscellaneous Notes 


No New York or Chicago Auto Show 

Though official barriers have been re- 
moved, there will be no automobile shows 
this year in New York or Chicago. Repre- 
sentatives of 100 leading automobile fac- 
tories met in Washington on Nov. 18 and 
decided not to hold the annual national 
shows in either New York or Chicago this 
winter. 

While this decision may be considered a 
serious business blow to dealers in and 
around these two centers, the vote was 
overwhelming and not only settles the na- 
tional shows question for this winter sea- 
but practically prohibits the dealers 
of these cities from holding shows of their 
owl 

This negative on national shows 
was predicted and fully expected by the 
large distributors, who had consulted 
with factory officials prior to the meeting 
today, and there is a general resentment 
among dealers, who unmistakably wanted 
at least national show this year to 
start off the new season’s business. Until 
t was proposed to omit shows dealers did 
not realize the part played by these events 
in their existence. As a common meeting 
place for representatives of every branch 
of the industry, the New York and Chi 
shows have given the dealers a 
vroader view of the trade and made them 
feel themselves a part of it. The meeting 
of automobile, tire and men 
iad become a part of the big industry. 


Son, 
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Kelly-Springfield Convention 


The annual convention of the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company, announced in 
the Oct. 25 issue of THrE RUBBER AGE AND 


lire News, and held at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J., marked the 
conclusion of the biggest year in the his- 
tory of that company, and, if signs do 
not fail, introduced a still bigger one to 
come. The convention was all that such 
an event should be under such auspicious 
circumstances. It served, in particular to 
introduce to the trade the full line of 
‘Caterpillar’ tread solid rubber truck 
tires, and the equally promising 1919 
pneumatic cord tire for trucks. 

The “Caterpillar” tread solid tire, 
originally introduced a year ago in the 
12-inch size only, has now thoroughly 
proved itself and has grown to a full 
ine. It is being offered: in the 7, 8, 10 
ind 12-inch sizes at the present time. 

The pneumatic cord truck tire will 
bring Kelly-Springfield dealers into line 
with the newer developments in the motor 
truck field upon which much confidence is 
placed by leading judges of tire possibili- 
The 36 x 6 and 38 x 7-inch sizes 
are now ready, and in appearance closely 
resemble the Kelly-Springfield cord tire 
built for passenger car use. 


Lies, 


Two Sterling Managers Commissioned 

W. H. Lacey, manager of the Hartford, 
Conn., branch of the Sterling Tire Cor- 
poration, Rutherford, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant in the Motor 
Transport Corps and is to be stationed at 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., in the 
Ordnance Department. 

William E. Housel, manager of the 
Rochester, N. Y., branch of the same cor- 
oration, has received a commission of 
First Lieutenant of Engineers, with in- 
structions to report at Camp Humphreys, 
Virginia. 


Testing Tires at Akron University 

At the request of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., government test- 
ing of rubber tires for the Akron district 
and all factories west of Akron, will now 
be carried out at the rubber laboratories 
of the Municipal University of Akron, 
where tires purchased on specification by 
the Government from the various rubber 
companies will be chemically tested by a 
special staff of men assigned to the Uni- 
versity laboratories for this work under 
the direction of the Bureau of Standards. 

In all probability a force of about a 
dozen chemists will be employed. 

This addition to the Chemical Rubber 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards 
was made necessary by the large number 
of analyses that will be needed when the 
Government starts buying tires to speci- 
fication on Dec. 1. 

Physical tests will be made at the rub 
ber factories by inspectors and checked by 
results obtained in the physical rubber 
laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Arnold H. Smith, assistant chemist 
of the Bureau of Standards, who will be 
in charge of the installation and conduct 
of this municipal University of Akron 
branch of the bureau, is an Akron man 
and a former student of the university. 
He is a member of the Joint Rubber In 
sulation Committee, a member of the 
Chemists Club, New York City, and sec 
retary of the Rubber Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 

When this Akron branch of the Bureau 
of Standards rubber laboratory is in full 
operation, Dr. Smith will return to Wash- 
ington, leaving the branch in charge of 
S. W. Epstein. 


Rubber Gas Bag for Attomobiles 
Probably the first instance of 
America of rubberized gas bags con- 
tainers of coal gas used as fuel for auto- 
mobiles was furnished by Glenn L. Mar 
tin, the well-known aviator and head of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of airplanes. 

With the advent of the gasless Sundays 
Mr. Martin remembered the devices used 
in Europe to save gasoline and had the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, build for him a huge gas bag of 
rubberized material, which he installed on 
the top of his automobile brougham. He 
filled this witb regular city fuel gas and 
was thus able to run his machine, through 
the streets of Cleveland and elsewhere, 
without violating the Government’s gaso- 
line-conservation order and with the happy 
belief that he was suggesting something 
that might well be followed by car owners 
in general, for the conservation of gaso- 
line. 
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Dunlop Exhibits 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, was one of 
the prominent exhibitors at the annual 
Canadian National Erposition recently 
held in that city. The various products 
of the company were displayed in four 
different booths and attracted much at- 
tention. 


Brash Now Sterling Vice-President 
George H. Brush has been elected sec- 


ond vice-president of the Sterling Tire 
Corp., Rutherford, N. J. 


141 


S. A. E. Tire and Rim Standards 


Important rapid developments in the 
automotive industries call for a carefully 
planned program for the establishment of 
important routine engineering in their in- 
dustries. The tire and rim division of the 
S. A. E. now has before it a number of 
items including airplane landing wheel 
specifications, sections and contours of 
solid rubber and pneumatic tires, a simpli- 
fied series of solid tire sizes, cast-steel 
wheel dimensions and wood felloe and 
spoke dimensions. One of the most im- 
portant subjects is international tire 
standardization. This work is to be car- 
ried on in as close cooperation as possible 
with foreign manufacturers. 

Globe Ready for Peace 

Among the tire manufacturers who have 
worked steadily to keep all their facilities 
intact and ready for the prosperous busi 
ness era that is freely predicted with the 
coming of peace is the Globe Rubber Tire 
Manufacturing Company, New York City. 

As soen as the armistice was announced 
this company sent to its several hundred 
distributors and dealers the following 
cheerful telegram: “ America victorious in 
this war as in every other war because it 
has always fought for the cause of liberty 
based upon justice and democracy. In war 
we have prepared for peace and are now 
ready to enter a most prosperous season.” 


New Akron-Williams Buildings 

The Williams Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, in Akron, Ohio, well-known builders 
of * Akron-Williams ” rubber working ma- 
chinery and equipment, have just com 
pleted improvements to their large plant. 

Since its re-organization a year ago, this 
company has added new buildings and 
otherwise greatly increased its manufac- 
turing space and facilities, and also the 
volume of its business. A new building 
recently completed will be almost entirely 
devoted to the manufacture of tire repair- 
ing and tire rebuilding equipment. 

It was recently stated that Akron-Wil- 
liams products included a machine or a 
tool for practically every purpose in tire 
making and tire repairing. 


E. H. Johansen a Captain 
Kk. H. Johansen, manager of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., branch of the United States 
Tire Company, has been commissioned as 
captain in the Quartermaster’s Corps of 
the United States Army. Mr. Johansen 
has been connected with the rubber trade 
for the past twelve years, and in that 
time had been associated with the United 
States Rubber Company, G. & J. Tire 

Company and Morgan & Wright. 





Victor Completes Factory 
The Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, is completing a two-story factory 
addition of tile and concrete construction, 
to be used exclusively for making tires. 
Modern machinery and equipment are be- 
ing installed. 


Thomas R. Burton has been appointed 
manager of the Boston branch of the U. 
S. Tire Co. during the term of leave of 
absence granted E. P. Kidder, who is tem- 
porarily with the Emergency Fleet Corp. 





Bucyrus Renews Lease 
The Bucyrus Tire & Rubber Co., Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, has renewed the lease on its 
plant at East aMnsfield Street, that city, 
and plans to enlarge and make improve 
ments on it. C. O. Henderson is president 
and general manager of this company. 
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Happenings of Interest to the Tire Industry 


Tire Companies Building New Factories and Otherwise Expanding—Re- 
New York City Branch—Goodyear Pneumatic Tired 


public Voves 


Motor Trucks Complete Transcontinental Tour—Other News Items 


Goodyear Trucks Completing Big Tour 
Special Akron Correspondence 

ontinental 
] have 
rom Boston, 
return, 
and 
the last 
truck run ever 
inaugurating 
ol 


The two Goodyear trans- 
motor trucks which 
been making a wonderful run tf 
Maas., to Francisco, Cal 
arrived in Akron Nov. 2, 
left this morning for 

leg the motor 
attempted, in country, 
epoch in motor transportat 
the big, travel-worn trucks 
booming into the city from Barberton and 
Kenmore they were met at the city limits 


since <s¢« pt 


and 
noon, 


san 
ut 
Boston on 
longest 


this 


a new 
4 


Ls 


came 


by a party of Goodyear officials in auto 
mobiles. In the party were Don Stevens, 
N. W. Baldwin, J. FE. Hale, C. M. Me 
Creery, Harry Palmer, R. S. Wilson, G. E 
Brunner, EK. Schick and FE. E, Helm. Mov 
ing north on Main Street and east on 
Market Street, the backfiring of the 
motors, controlled by the drivers, an 
nounced their triumphal entry 

The memorable run of the big, rubber 
tired freighters began at Boston, Sept. 1, 
with a load of airplane tires to be de 
livered at San Francisco, to the military 
authorities for distribution among the 


various aviation in California 
The trans-continental run from Boston 
to the Pacific coast was made in 21 days, 
better than the time 
over the same 


camps 


which is considerably 
usually made by tourists 
route. The trucks accompanied by a pilot 
car, followed the Boston Post Road from 
Boston to New York and the Lincoln 
Highway from New York to the coast, 
deviations from this course being made 
in detours to avoid sections of the high 
way now being improved, and also in 
localities where parallel roads offered a 
better course. Two trucks from the 
Goodyear Akron-Boston Motor Express 
line were diverted for the trans-conti- 
nental trip. The drivers of the trucks 
were Harry Smeltzer, Harry Apple, Paul 
Deis, Howard Sholder and J. B. Alex- 
ander. Driving the pilot car were Carl 
Colegrove and Dent Webb. These drivers 
worked in relays of six hours each, with 
the trucks operating twenty-four hours a 
day where road conditions were favorable. 

The party was joined at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, by M. D. Scott, manager of the 
Akron-Boston Motor Express line, who 
took charge of the expedition there. Mr 
Scott left the caravan on the return trip 


at Trinidad, Colo., leaving the trucks in 
charge of Carl Colegrove, one of the 
drivers of the pilot car 


After leaving Cheyenne the pace slack 
ened somewhat owing to bad road condi 
Through Wyom 


tions and poor bridges. 
ing, Utah and Nevada there were many 
bridges over which the passage of the 


trucks was very hazardous, and numerous 


times they fell through the planks and 
were extricated only after hours of hard 
work Most of these bridges were short 
ones crossing desert arfoyos, or “washes,” 
not high enough above the ground to let 
the entire truck through. In each case 
the rear wheels fell to the ground with 
the front ones resting on the bridge. 
Wherever crossing bridges could be 
avoided, the trucks ran through the 


sandy, dry creek beds, but often the heavy 
much trouble 


sands caused nearly as as 
the weak bridges. 
Through the deserts 
Nevada a reserve supply of 
and water was carried in 


Service stations in this region 


Utah and 
gasoline, oil 
large cans. 
are from 


of 


50 to 100 miles apart and ample provision 
was against any shortage of 
supplies. 

At San Francisco the caravan appeared 


necessary 


in a big street parade in their honor, the 
military authorities there, contributing a 
fleet of army motor trucks to welcome 
them. 


After a stay of four days in San Fran 
cisco, the trucks proceeded to Los Angeles 
with a load of tires picked up at San 
Francisco, and after a stay of two days 
there, started eastward for Phoenix, Ariz. 

After a five hundred mile trip through 
the Mojave Desert following the Santa Fé 


trail to Ash Fork, Ariz., the trucks bore 
south to Phoenix, to take on a load of 
baled cotton, from the Goodyear cotton 


plantation, for transportation to the cot 
ton mill at Goodyear, Conn. 

After a three-day stop at Phoenix, the 
fleet returned northward to the Santa Fé 
trail at Ash Fork, continuing on through 
Albuquerque and Santa Fé, North Mexico, 


Trinidad, Colo., Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Springfield and 


Columbus. 


The caravan unfortunately followed a 
rain from Kansas, East, which converted 
the jumbo roads of Kansas and Missouri 
into veritable swamps, but, undaunted, 
the party continued on in spite of the 
terrible road conditions, finding better 


traveling in Illinois and Indiana. 

The object of the Goodyear trans-conti- 
nental trip was the demonstration of the 
practicability of motor trucking on pneu- 
matic tires. The big freighters were shod 
with big pneumatic cord tires, 38 x 7 front 
and 44 x 10 rear, which served in a dual 
capacity by cushioning the truck with its 
load, and permitting greater speed than 
could have been obtained on solid tires. 

Both trucks were three-ton jobs, each 
with a five-ton power plant, a full load 
being carried on each. No mechanical 
trouble was experienced at any time on 
the entire run and the tire experience 
was entirely satisfactory, as the big tires 
held up wonderfully well, three of them 
making the run from Boston to San 
Francisco on the original air, and two of 
them coming back as far as Indiana on 
the return trip. 

The whole expedition was the concep 
tion of Paul W. Litchfield, factory man- 
ager of the Goodyear, who is the father 
of the big pneumatic tire for trucks. Mr. 
Litchfield met the trucks at Phoenix, 
Ariz., and spent several days with them 
in that state. 

An interesting member of the returning 
party that joined the caravan a full 
hlooded, stray airdale dog that the drivers 
adopted in Nevada. This dog has ridden 
on the trucks and in the pilot car for 
3500 miles and has enjoyed the trip East 
much any member of the party 
The dog’s ownership is to be decided by 
raffle, nearly all of the drivers are 
claiming it. 
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Cuban Tire Subscriptions 
Friends of R. Gody, general manager, 
and other Americans in the service of the 
Cuban Tire & Rubber Company, Havana, 
Cuba, will be pleased to learn that these 
men complied with their duty in helping 


to win the war by subscribing to the 
extent of $10,000 to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. 
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Ajax Association and the Loan 


During the recent Liberty Loan cam- 
paign the Ajax Good Fellowship Asso- 


ciation, composed of members of the Ajax 
Rubber Co.’s organization, held a meeting 
at the Palm Garden in New York, and ex- 
hortations of speakers present brought 
forth subscriptions totaling $35,000, this 
in addition to the 100 per cent subscrip- 
tion of the Ajax Rubber Co. and its em- 
ployes. 

Special guests of honor at 
included Horace De Lisser, chairman of 
the Ajax board of directors: H. L. Me- 
Claren, president of the Ajax Rubber Co.; 
Stuart Webster, treasurer; F. E. Dayton, 
secretary and general manager: Ajax fac 


this meeting 


tory officials, and Alfred E. Smith and 
Bird 8S. Coler. 
Kelly Building in Akron 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 


Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, has awarded the contract 
for the construction of a three-story, 42 x 


130 ft. rubber factory to be erected in 
Akron, Ohio, at the estimated cost of 
$50,000. 


Burdick Tire to Build 

The Burdick Tire & Rubber Company, 
Noblesville, Ind., plans to build a three- 
story, 97 x 189 ft. factory in that town. 
The plant will be devoted to the manu- 
facture of automobile tires and will cost in 
the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Dine Promoted to Chicago 

J. N. Dine, who has been for five years 
manager of the Omaha, Neb., branch of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant man- 
agership of the Chicago branch. He is 
succeeded in Omaha by C. A. Cramer. 


Marcus of Somerset Dead 
Abraham Marcus, treasurer of the 
Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works, 
East Millstone, N. Y., died on November 1, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Marcus was 
well known and liked in the rubber in- 
dustry. 
Building Vulcanizing Plant 
G. Hill will build a one-story, 62 x 110 
ft. garage and tire repair plant at 100 
Clarinda Street, Shanandoah, Iowa. T. B. 
Wright will be superintendent in charge 
of the place which will cost about $15,000. 
Republic Moves New York Branch 
The Republic Rubber Company of New 
York, sales agents for the Republic Rub- 
ber Corporation, . Youngstown, Ohio, an- 
nounces the removal of its offices from 149 
Broadway to 229 West Fifty-eighth Street. 
Swinehart Enlarging Plant 
The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company, 
Howard Street, Akron, Ohio, has awarded 
the contract for the erection of a one- 
story 50 x 125 ft. vulcanizing plant. 


Powell Succeeds von Briesen 
Powell has succeeded H. von Briesen, 
who recently resigned, purchasing 
agent for the Savage Corp., San 
Diego, Cal, 
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Na-Peer Tire to Build 
The Na-Peer Tire Company, Akron, 
Ohio, plans to build a plant in Huntington, 
W. Va., according to a report from that 


city. 


Swinehart Wants Shaper 
The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio, is in the market for a 24-in. 
shaper. 
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New York, Nov. 22, 1918. 

Since the armistice was signed and 
with the waning of the influenza epidemic 
business, especially in the retail end of 
the trade, is beginning to pick up and 
everything looks encouraging for the 
immediate future. 4 

Many retail dealers still hold to the 
belief that prices will soon decline and 
are, consequently, very cautious in placing 
orders for immediate and future delivery. 
From every branch of the trade come re- 
ports that buyers of wholesalers and job- 
bers are inclined to hold back placing 
orders for articles they do not immedi- 
ately need until they learn the Govern- 


ment’s future attitude on the control of 
commodities. 
The: War Industries Board has with- 


drawn all priority ratings on army work 
and also the restrictions on the produc- 
tion of rubber goods, which means that 
manufacturers will soon be able to push 
ahead on civilian orders. All these re- 
adjustment steps are taken with careful 
consideration of labor and the re-employ- 
ment of labor, the War Industries Board 
being in constant consultation with the 
Department of Labor and the War Labor 
Board. 

It is understood that the withdrawal of 
priority classifications and other produc- 
tion restrictions affecting the rubber trade 
also revokes the requirement that manu- 
facturers and merchants must secure 
pledges from their customers. It is also 
understood that the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board has promised 
to assist manufacturers in procuring raw 
mterials, fuel, transportation and labor 
to enable them to increase their opera- 
tions to normal limits as rapidly as con- 
ditions may warrant. 


MECHANICAL GOODS 


It seems probable that all branches of 
the mechanical goods trade under present 
uncertain conditions will buy § very 
cautiously. The feeling is that the future 
of prices cannot now be determined and 
that lower levels are more probable than 
higher ones, at least during the readjust- 
ment period, No demoralizing of the mar- 
ket is expected, however, for it be- 
lieved that increasing building activities 
and a general revival of peace work will 
keep demand almost equal to production 
In fact, it would be reasonable, in view 
of the depleted state of stocks at this 
time, to believe that prices will soon be 
tending towar-Is higher levels. 


is 
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If the attitude of New York users 
tires is a barometer for the United States 
as a whole, dealers may expect to feel a 
stimulation of inquiry and a _ noticeable 
increase in retail sales. ‘Tire dealers 
along Broadway report that the signing 
of the armistice, and the announcement 
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from Washington that the Government 
would guide business interests out of the 
wilderness, have resulted in a _ briskness 
of business that reminds them of olden 
days. 

The War Industries Board, as will be 
seen elsewhere in this issue, has allowed 
an increase in the output of pneumatic 
tire casings and tubes of less than 4 
inches, which, it is understood will prac- 
tically permit tire manufacturers to pro 
duce up to 75 per cent of their factory 
capacity, provided they wish to do so and 
can secure sufficient quantities of raw 
materials. With manufacturers returning 
to their regular lines of manufacture, and 
in view of the fact that there are still 
considerable stocks in this country, auto- 
mobile tires and tubes will probably be 
plentiful in all but a few of the larger 


sizes. 


Cotton, Yarn 


New York, Noy. 22, 1918. 

There has been considerable activity in 
the raw cotton market during the past 
two weeks, and the market has fluctuated 
irregularly, with little actual change in 
prices, taking the last two weeks as a 
whole. The signing of the armistice with 
Germany caused a very active market, 
and for a time after the first authentic 
news of the signing was received, the mar- 
ket declined rapidly, $10 a bale being lost 
in one day’s trading at times. After two 
or three days, however, the market rallied 
somewhat when it was realized that 
foreign interests were trying to lower the 
market so as to make after-the-war cotton 
cheaper. 

When calmer reasoning had replaced 
the first excitement of the sudden termi- 
nation of the war, cotton rallied and re- 
gained the points it had lost. Prospects 
of the resumption of export trading on a 
large scale caused holders to keep their 
cotton until they could get the price they 
wanted for it. Export demand is expected 
to be so large within the next few months 
that very little of the crop will have to 
be held over until next season’s yield. 
The tonnage to be allotted for shipments 
of cotton to Liverpool during December 
has been increased, and the market is 
consequently in a firmer position at the 
time of writing. The tonnage space is 
understood to have been increased from 
150,000 bales to 250,000 bales. This 
change was made at a recent conference 
in Washington, and was engineered by the 
representatives of the British shipping 
and cotton control committees in this coun- 
try, Shipping is unquestionably the vital 
factor in the situation, and the market is 
expected to the news becomes 
more favorable for additional ocean ton- 
nage. No arrangement for shipments to 
France or Italy have been announced yet, 
but it is believed that spinners in these 
countries will want larger supplies. 
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DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


@ Conditions in the druggists’ sundries 
trade have not been materially affected 
by the signing of the armistice. No price 
declines are reported and neither retailers 
nor jobbers are expecting any sudden or 
serious price declines. 

There have been a few cancellations of 
orders by both jobbers and retailers, but 
it appears that the demand for goods has 
increased rather than decreased. It is 
pointed out that conditions are materially 
different thn any encountered by the trade 
in the past. There is an actual shortage 
of merchandise and no shortage of cash. 
Stocks of both jobbers and retailers are so 
much below normal that it seems doubtful 
if they can be built up inside of a year or 
more, according to some authorities in the 
trade. At the same time the removal of 
restrictions is opening up markets that 
have been closed and stimulating the de- 
mand for many lines, particularly those 
that are popular with the export trade. 


and F abrics 


o 

Weather throughout the cotton belt has 
been favorable, and the bulk of the crop 
now in. However, as cotton is now 
bringing a record price, picking is ex- 
pected to continue right into January in 
the event that no killing frost comes be- 
fore them. 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


The market is quiet, with supplies still 
being held in many cases by the farmers 
who are holding out for 70 cents per 
pound, first cost interior points. Prices 
are still irregular, some growers accept- 
ing less than the 70 cents, according to re- 
ports from the South. The output of the 
Sea Island staple is not large this year, 
although some of the cotton that has been 


is 


held over from the last crop is being 
offered to supply the deficit. The old 
stock, however, is generally of poor 


quality. and is bought in most cases only 
because it is at easily accessible ports 
where quick shipment may be effected. 

As Sea Island cotton is a commodity 
for which there is a practically unlimited 
demand in normal times, interests in the 
British Indies are reported to have under- 
taken the growing of the staple. Most 
of the crop in the Sea Island belt is in 
now, although picking is still going on. 
The boll weevil pest has ruined some of 
the fancy grades. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


The situation in this market remains 
unchanged, with the market bare of 
stocks. No late arrivals in this country 


have been noted, although the ending of 
hostilities in Europe with a_ resultant 
freeing of some ocean tonnage is expected 
to improve the situation somewhat in the 
near future. Reports from Egypt ifdi- 
cate that the new crop is a satisfactory 
one, and it is still being handled under 
the supervision of the Cotton Control 
Commission appointed by the English gov- 
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FABRICS 


The signing of the armistice in Europe, 
making peace in the near future a 
tainty, has removed the necessity of the 
re-establishment of Government maximum 
prices for the remainder of the year, and 


prices for the third quarter remain un 
changed. A big boom in the market for 
fabrics is looked for within a short time. 
The allocation of wool to the knit goods 


and other industries is being increased by 
the Government, and consumers look for 
plenty of wool in the near future. The 


Government has slowed down its 
tions in the market and is not placing an) 


further orders for the present 


opera 


TIRE FABRICS 


No further developments in this market 
have recorded, and dealers not 
yet quoting in the open market for goods. 
The shortage of Sea Island and Egyptian 
varns is still too acute to allow for a re 
sumption of “ business as usual,” 


been “ure 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 
Now that the war is over, civilian con 
sumers of hose and belting fabrics may 
look for more success in their endeayors 


to get enough supplies to keep their busi 


nesses going. No cancellations on Govern 


ment orders have yet been reported, but 
as the working of the draft act has been 
stopped in so far as new movements olf 
recruits to the camps is concerned, no 


more webbing is expected to be needed 
for equipment, and it is probable that 
some of the order for 43,000,000 yards of 
webbing placed a few weeks ago may be 
revoked. It is expected that the needs of 
both the Army and Navy for canvas will 
be materially lessened by the ending of 


the war. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 


Civilian business has improved some- 
what with the peace news from Kurope, 
and the Government is not operating so 


extensively in the market. It is expected 
that within a few months the mills will be 
back, at least partly, on civilian business, 
when trading can be resumed in a more 
normal channel The influenza epidemic 
in the mill towns in New England is 
practically over, and consequently the 
labor situation has improved a little, al- 
though still giving trouble What effect 
the returning of the troops from France 
will have on the industry in general is 
problematical. .In the belief of some, the 
soldiers will remain in the big cities in 
preference to returning to the small towns 
from whence they came 


BURLAPS 
Maximum prices on burlaps have been 
continued by the War Industries Board 
until May 1, when a cut of 25 per cent is 
ordered. The announcement of this, made 


personally by Bernard M. Baruch, chair 
man of the Board, was a surprise to the 
trade, and is expected to materially 
weaken the market Trading has been 


down to a as supplies are 


coming in 
New York Quotations 
TIRE FABRICS 


cut 
hot 


minimum 
freely 


17% -ounce Sea Island, combed, 

sq. yd Nomina 
17\-ounce Egyptian, combed Nominal 
l174-ounce Egyptian, carded Nomina! 
17%4-ounce Peelers, carded Nominal 
17\4-ounce Peelers, combed Nominal 

DUCKS 

*Single Filling (pound basis Ib. 78 
*Double Filling 7 


(pound baais) 


THE RUBBER AGE 
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DRILLS 

Si-imeh B.86-7ard ... 0. ove cwdidw avis yd. 35 
DC MP ces cecteusbeabens .30 
37-inch 3.00-yard ..... "a eeeweue ean .29 
‘7-ineh 3.25-yard TTT?) ast et 
oe Br CY errr ear”. .26 
37-inch 3.05-yard .......... , ; 221% 
87-inch 2.00-yard Southern.... . «Ib. 75 
38-inch 2.00-yard Northern.......... 

*40-inch 2.40-yard Southern. 60.94 
*40-inch 2.40-yard Northern. 60.94 
*52-inch 1.90-yard Southern. 61.79 
*52-inch 1.90-yard Northern 61.79 

SHEETINGS 

40-inch 2.35-yard neueece sed ve yd. .25 
Pe CP cevcged vestescdususs 23% 
DOGG BOSONS 6c ccisccccscesctbes .33 


Chemicals 


New York, Novy. 22, 1918. 
The probable course of future develop- 
ments after the end of the war has been 
the chief topic in the chemical market 
during the past week and the transforma- 


tion of the industries from a war to a 
peace basis has been argued from all 
points. In general an easier tone has de 


veloped and prices are getting nearer nor 
mal on the part of second hands, 
who have heretofore been running prices 
up in markets where they had temporary 
control during the sold-up position of 
manufacturers. There has been also some 
slackening up of demand on the part of 
consumers, who likewise appear to be 
awaiting the effect of the armistice and 
the imminence of peace. On account of 
the cessation of hostilities all productive 
work for essential war requirements has 
been stopped and contracts for chemicals, 
acids, and other supplies are being 
canceled by the Government 
right along. Restrictions have been taken 
off the market for acetic acid and shellac 
and the lifting of restrictions on other 
chemicals is expecteu to follow in the 
near future. The absence of important 
buying support in several chemicals is 
having a tendency to stimulate competi- 
tion among second hand interests and 
the markets show a disposition to settle 
to a lower trading basis. 


ANILINE OIL 


Consumption of aniline oil is keeping 
abreast of current production apparently, 
and there are no large surplus stocks 
available for prompt shipment, with the 
result that the local market is in scant 
supply. Prices are firmly upheld by this 
condition and may be termed more or 
nominal at 30@82c. per Ib. accord- 
ing to quantity. 


BARYTES 


Producers are fairly busy with deliver 


levels 


oils 


agencies 


less 


ies, but new business is quiet, and like 
other markets, this one is also awaiting 


developments. There can be no cut in the 
price expected until there is a decrease in 
the cost of production, and in this labor 
is the big item. It is certain that peace 
conditions will bring a great increase in 
the demand, but this increase will be of 
gradual growth. Just now the production 
is not more than 50 per cent of what could 
be produced, As there to be no 
reason for expecting the cost of labor to 
decrease in the near future, the outlook 
for an increase in business makes for a 
steady market and there is no talk of 
price cutting. The quotation is still $25 
a ton at the mills. 


BENZOL 


Trading, while quieter than heretofore, 
is still on a very heavy scale and sufficient 
to preserve the steady undertone. Prices 
are without change on the basis of 22c. 
per gal. for the pure, water-white benzo! 


seems 
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40-inch 3.00-yard ye Tete rte 32 
*40-inch S:25-yard ..........+..-- 22% 
*40-inch 3.75-yard ; . 17% 
40-inch 3.60-yard ......... Redecbe's 
*40-inch 4.25-yard .......... 15% 


BURLAPS 
(Spot Carload Lots) 


+40-inch 8S -ounce West Coast. .13.60@— 
740-inch 8 -ounce Bast Coast. .14.00@—— 
40-inch 10 -ounce .15.00@15.50 


16.00@—— 
16.50@- 


West Coast 
East Coast. 


+40-inch 
+40-inch 


10%-ounce 
10 %-ounce — 
* Maximum 
Industries 
November 
undertaken. 
"o.b. dock. 


prices as established oy the War 
Board will continue in force until 


30, when a general revision will be 


and Compounding Materials 


in tank cars at works, and up to 27c. per 
gal, for smaller amounts. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


The market continues to show easiness 
and further evidence of lower price ten- 
dencies have been noted. Second hands 
who are reported as holding fairly liberal 
stocks are making lower offers and the 
asking quotation has gotten down to $3.75 


a hundred pounds against $4.40 a few 
weeks ago. First hands are still out of 
this market so far as immediate ship- 


ments are concerned and some continue to 
state that they have not yet reached a 
definite attitude as to shipments over the 
next year. 


DRY COLORS 


Very few contracts are being made for 
deliveries further ahead than _ three 
months. One of the reasons for the pres- 
ent high cost of dry colors is the scarcity 
of labor, and how soon there can be any 
improvement in the labor situation is a 
question that is difficult to answer. In 
the main prices hold steady, although con- 
sumers are showing some disposition to 
hold back. The largest producers of 
blues are openly quoting $1.15 for deliver- 
ies through the first quarter of next year. 


LITHOPONE 


There continues to be a good demand 
for lithopone, and producers are well un- 
der contract. The indications are that in 
the immediate future there will be a de- 
cided improvement in the export demand 
for this material. 


OILS 


The appearance of resale oil in the lin- 
seed oil market is giving an easier feeling 
and there were different sales reported 
lately of 5-bbl. and 10-bbl. lots at $1.60 
per gal. First hands are not meeting 
these prices and crushers appear to have 
confidence in present quotations of $1.68 
per gal. for car lots and $1.66 per gal. 
for 5-bbl. lots. The market for rapeseed 
oil is undoubtedly influenced by the re- 
luctant attitude of buyers, a_ situation 
that confronts others in the field. Sales 
of small lots are reported at steady prices. 
Car-lot sales of refined domestic are con 
tinuing to be reported ; the price is said to 
range from $1.80@$1.85 in barrels. 


ROSIN 
There is a scarcity of rosin in Europe 
It has been largely in anticipation of the 
demand that was expected to come from 
abroad at the close of the war that the 
price of rosin has been climbing for a 
long time, and when the news of the sign 


ing of the armistice came, there was a 
prompt advance on top of all that had 


gone before. Just how great the advance 
in this material has been is shown by the 
fact that on May 1 common rosin was 
selling at $6 a bbl., while it is quoted 
presently at $16.15. 
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SHELLAC 


The War 


tribution of shellac. 
tive at once, but 
amount 
the amount 
Importers’ 

bring forward from 


to be 
Association 


and of this amount, 
so far allocated. 


SULPHL 


Manufacturers of 
mercial 


supplies. 


is on the average 50c. 


does 
of material to be imported nor 
allocated. 


India 
shellac up to an including March 31, 1919, 
1000 tons have been 


not 


is 


R 


grades have reduced their 
tions sharply owing to increased produc- 
tion and generally greater availability of 
The new schedule of quotation 
per 100 Ib. 


permitted 
5000 





Industries Board has removed 
all restrictions regarding the sale and dis- 
This order is effec- 
the 


affect 
The U. 


tons 


the refined and com 
quota- 


and refined flour is quoted at $3.85@$3.90 


the commercial grade 
$3.00 per 100 Ib. 


is held 


at $2.50@ 


Prices Current for Chemicals, Fillers, 


Colors, etc. 


BeOtOMe 2c ccccccccseess lb, *.25% @ 25% 
Accelerator, in drums... .1b. 85 @ 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, 56%...... lb. 9.32 @ 9.57 

Carbolic, C. P....1b. 44 a .46 
Cresylic, 95%. . -gal. 1.15 fa 1.25 
Muriatic, 20 deg. .1b. 02% @ 02% 
Muriatic, 22 deg. .1b 02% @ -03 
Nitric, 42 deg... .I1b. 09% @ .09 144 
Nitric, 40 deg... .1b. U9 a 09% 
Sulphuric, 60 deg.ton 16.00 @ 22.00 
Tartaric, crystals.lb 82 a 835 

Aluminum Flake.......ton 29.00 @ 31.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis. . Ib. .30 a oe 
Antimony, metal spot Ib. 8.00 @ 8.50 

Dh  scteawneae lb. 15.00 @ 16.00 
Sulphuret, red... .1b. 25 @ on 
Sulphuret, golden. |b. 28 a 00 
Sulphuret, crimsop.1b. 45 @ AT 

DE 6 até 6 i aneaed 8.06 ton 35.00 @ 45.00 

Asphaltum, Egyptian... .ib. 20 @ 25 

| ee ton 22.00 @ 30.00 
Barium sulphate, tech 
OS ete ee oer Ib. 04% @ i) 
SS Sere ¥ 07% @ 07% 
Barytes, prime white im- 
ported ... . ton*40.00 @ 45.00 
white. domestic, .ton 33.00 @ 36.00 
off color dome stic.ton 23.00 @ 26.00 

Benzol, pure, bulk..... gal. 22 @ «27 

Beta-naphthol, sublimed. Ib. 75 a .80 

unsublimed ...... lb, 60 @  .65 

Blacks,” WEP. b > Ge Ue os Ib. 05% @ 15 

ivory ee cr 22SEC Ue 
Carbon, gas, cases.lb. 18 @ 25 
Lampblack, K. M. Ib. 15 @ .20 
Mineral blacks...ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Blues, Prussian. oom LG @ 1,30 
SS Sree lb, 1.20 @ 1.40 
Ultramarine - Ib, 14 a .40 
Browns, 
Umber. Turkey, burnt, 
powdered ...... Ib. .05 @ .O7 
American, burnt...lb. .08% @ .04 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow.Ib. 2.00 @ 2.25 
Carbon, bisulphide, bulk..lb. 08 @ 08% 
tetrachloride, drums.lb. * 3% @ .80 
Caustic Soda, T6@78%. .Ib. .03 @a 04 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
MONE “wae. c o¥ues 04 lb .05144 @ 05% 
ee ere Ib. .05 a O54 
MORYT eccccvesce Ib. 04 @ 0414 
China clay, domestic....ton 15.00 @ 22.50 
imported .......ton*20.00 & 40.00 

Fossil] flour ..... sseues lb. .03% 05 
COD occ we Go desde ton 50.00 @ 55.00 

Glue, extra ‘white....... Ib .36 @ .45 

medium ......... lb. BP @ 35 

low grade.......... .24 @ 27 
Glycerine, C. P. {drums) . Ib. 58 @ .59 
Graphite, flake Abbi. rr * 18 @ _ .20 
powdered (bbl. ). 1b. 13 @ «415 

Green, chrome, R. M....1b. 14 @ -20 

Ground glass (fine)..... Ib. 03% @ -04 

Hexamethylene .. Ib, *1.40 a —- 

Infusorial earth, powd d.ton 60.00 a — 

OES spebaune ton 70.00 @ - 

Iron oxide, red, reduced 

grades es OT a 08 
red, pure, bright. . Ib. 15 @ 2 
Lead, red. drv........ lb. 114% @ 1135 
ee Ib. 09% @ 09 % 
white, basic carb.Ib. 10 a 10% 
white, basic sulp..lb. 091%, @ 09% 
Se COE cas sasesacsuc Ib. 01% @ 02 
PE cuties Rita ne & i e's Ib. 10% @ 11% 
EE jo cinad o0-4 Ib *12 @ «18 
Lithopone, domestic. Ib. 08 @ ORy 
Magnesia, carbonate... . .Ib. .16 @ 4.17 
calcined, heavy.. .1b. 12 G 14 
calcined light... ..Ib. .70 @ TH 
Magnesite. calcined, pwd. ton 50.00 @ 65.00 
Mica, powdered ........ Ib. .04% @ On 


Mineral rubber (asphal- 


tum base)... 


.ton 80.00 


@115.00 


THE RUBBER 


Ss. 
to 


of 


lower 


AGE AND TIRE 





Naphtha, motor gasoline 
(steel bbis.)..gal. .24% @ . 
70 egress 
(steel bbis.)...gal. 30% @ 
72 degrees 
(steel bbis.)...gal. 31% @ - 
73 @ Té de grees 
(steel bbls.).. .gal. 33% @ 
machine (wood bbls. )gal. 41% @ -- 
Oil corn, crude....... ewt. 17.75 @ 18.00 

corn, refined...... ewt, 21.47 @ 21.67 

linseed (bbls.).....gal. 1.63 @ 1.66 

palm, Lagos ...... lb. *.50 @ «452 

pine, yellow....... gal. 57 @_ .59 

rapeseed, refined...gal. 1.80 @ 1.85 
Oil, rapeseed, blown.. .gal. 1.85 @ 1.90 

rosin, first rectified.gal. 80 @ 82 

tar (commercial). .gal. 385 @ 36 
Orange mineral,American.|b. 14% @ 15% 

a BPC eT Tee lb *15 @_ .20 
Paraphenylenediamine ..1b. 3.50 @ 4.00 
Petrolatum, bbis., amber. |b. .06 @ O07 

pale yellow ....... lb 061% @ O71 
Pine tar kiln......... bbl. 13.00 @ 

ED 5 dh a6 one siete » ated bbl. 8.00 @ 8.25 
Plaster of paris.......bbl. 2. 00 @ 3.00 
Red, TUScAN ..sccccccs Ib. .82 @ «40 
Indian (reduced) . lb. .08 a 10 
Standard ....... Ib. 14 a 18 
Rosin (common to good) @ 

5 Peers bbl. 16.15 a 
Rotten stone, powdered. |b. 02% @ .04% 
Rubber, substitute, black . 1b. 13 fa 17 

OGG) <46 . lb. 15 @ of 

BOON. vscceeeves - «Ib. .20 @ «25 
Shellac, fine orange..... Ib. 75 a 80 

Fe rrr me Ib. 67 @ 68 

Ble ached ordinary. .1b. 67 a 68 

Bleached bonedry ..1lb. .78 a 19 
Eee CORO cncccc evs ton 22. @ 40.00 
Soapstone, powdered....ton 15.00 @ 25.00 
Starch, corn, powdered..lb. 4.12 @ 4.3 
Sulphur. crude ........ ton*50.00 @ ‘ 

refined, flour, per 100- 

pounds ..... in bbls. 3.35 @ 3.90 

OE wb desevhsthsnae 3.20 @ 3.65 

commercial superfine... 2.50 @ 3.00 
Tale, American ....... ton 20.00 @ 40.00 

French ...... .ton*30.00 @ 25.10 
Toluol, pure, in drums. gal. 1.50 @ WA 
Tripolite earth......... ton 60.00 @ 70.00 
Turpentine. pure gum— 

se gal. .84 G 85 
Turpentine, wood ..... gal. .70 a .72 

Venice, artificial.gal. 13 @ 14 
Vermilion. English... Ih, 2.00 @ 2.10 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.lb. 44 @ 465 

ceresin, white. Ib. 19 @ 20 

carnauba, No. 3..Ib. .64 @a .66 

SE caphkeca Ib, *%.35 @ «4.40 

ozokerite, black...lb. *.65 a 70 

ozokerite, green...Ib. *.80 @ 90 
Wax, Paraffin, refined, 118/ 

120 M. P. (bbls.)Ib. 12% @ 13 

Pareles 123 125 M. 

i Sap * Ib. 12% @ .138 

128/180 M.P. a |(N 13 @ 1314 

133/186 M.P....... Ib. 154% @ 15% 
Crude, 120/122 M.P.....1b. 10 @ 10% 

124/126 M.P....... lb: 10% @ 10% 
Whiting, commercial....cft. 1.25 @ — 

2 seecenssc 6OWh, ASS @ -- 
Whiting, i Say white, Amer- 

Pras ewt. 1.50 @ 1.75 
English cliffstone..cwt. 1.75 @ 2.75 
Yellow chrome ......... Ib, .30 .B5 
Zine oxide, States Brand... 10 -- 

horsehead brand..Ib. +¢.10% @ 10% 

ere Ib. +.10 1 
af 2 hee -.1b, + 10% @ 1 
Zinc, French process, green 

. erTerres? 7.13% @ .14% 

SOG’ GOOE oi ccc ce 4.13 D .14% 

white seal .....Ib. 7.14 @ .14% 
Zinc substitutes........ ton 35.00 @ 40.00 
Zine, sulphide, pure....Ib. *.06 a O07 

* Nominal. + Contract prices. 
Crude Rubber 
New York, Nov. 22, 1918. 
Since our last writing the historical 


event of the end of hostilities in Europe 
and the near approach of peace have 
changed the market for crude rubber to a 
great extent, and a distinctly upward ten 
dency especially in future shipments has 


been noted. The removal of restrictions 
in the use of rubber for the regular in 
dustries is already foreshadowed by the 


fact that automobile manufacturers will 
be allowed to an increase to 75 per cent 
of their 1917 capacity, which means that 
tire manufacturers will be able to in- 
crease their output at the same percent- 
age, While the large tire concerns who 
have worked on war contracts, will have 
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some stock of rubber on hand by the can- 
cellation of those contracts, and will be 
able to utilize their allocated rubber for 
the manufacture of tires, smaller con- 
cerns, wanting to start on a heavier scale 
are obliged to go into the open market 
and buy. whatever is offered. There are 


many of those inquiries in the market 
now, but in free rubber there is little 


available and prices have advanced nearly 
to the maximum established by the War 
Trade Board. As the restrictions on im- 
ports are running off with Jan. 1 it is 
generally expected that more liberal al- 
locations will be allowed for the next 
quarter and that the return to free im- 
ports is only a question of a short time. 
The situation at the Far East is firm, 
although a heavy accumulation of stocks 
has taken place during the restriction of 
imports. But the help extended to the 
planters by the British Government has 
steadied the market which at some times 
was quoted near the production 
Planters know that peace will cause again 
a heavy demand for crude rubber, and 
are holding out for higher prices. In the 
plantation grades future shipments have 
sharply advanced during the last week 
and are quoted on the average 10c. a Ib. 
higher. Smoked sheets ribbed are held at 
54c. and plain sheets are nominally 
quoted at 53c., as supplies of this grade 
seem to be exhausted. First latex crepe is 
held at 56c., amber crepe at 49c. and clean 
brown crepe at 48c. a lb. While the Bra- 
zilian grades were also quoted firmer, the 
advance has not been of such extent as in 
the plantations. ara up-river fine for 
shipment over the first quarter of 1918 is 
held at 638c., the medium grade at 
and the coarse brand at 3644c. Caucao 
ball commands 3514c., Islands fine 5014¢. 
and Islands coarse 21%c. The Central 
American descriptions underwent no 
change and are steady at quotations. 


cost. 


57e. 


Gov. ‘ree Allocated 
price, rubber. rubber. 
Para—-Up-river fine..... 68 661% 63 
Up-river medium ..... 63 61%, 7 
Up-river coarse ...... 40 381, 56M 
Caucho ball 40 38 35, 
Islands fine .......... 59 57 noe 
Islands coarse......... 27 26 211, 
COE «5 nda 9.45508 wane 28 28 22 
MaGewre Gre... «+ «sss 69 69 61 
Ceylons — Smoked sheets 
i ee Pe 62 61 4 
Smoked sheets, plain... 60 59 53 
First latex pale crepe... 63 62 56 
Amber CEODG ....cece. 60 58 49 
Clean brown crepe..... 58 57 43 
Centrals-—Corinto, prime. .39 39 35 
Esmeralda, prime ..... 39 9 35 
Mexican scrap 39 7 34 
talata sheets ........ 97 : 
talata. block Panama... 59 _ 
CO) 35 35 
Africans—Rio Nunez string 56 } 
DOGWORT, Bis ous ce se 
East Indian Pontianak 15 
Palembang 16 
Scrap Rubber 
New York, Novy. 22, 1918. 


The slightly improved tone of the serap 
rubber market reported in our last issue 
received a -back when the armistice 
was signed and the market is now very 
dull, except in the case of boots and shoes 
which show a slight increase in value 
The cessation of fighting has not boomed 
the demand for reclaimed rubber far, 
and of course reclaimers are not buying 
to any extent. 

The following prices have been quoted 
for scrap f. o. b, the reclaiming mill: 


set 


sO 


foots and Shoes. . T8584 

Arctics, trimmed ........ 6.25@ 6.50 
Arctics, untrimmed ............ 5.25@ 5.50 
Tires—Automobile ............ 4.00@ 4.25 
Bicycles, pneumatic ........... 4.00@ 4.2% 
SE PE hon ake. Sin thce i3 8s setadice Oa 1.25@ 1.50 
og a OR eee 4.25@ 4.50 
of. lS OU 19.50@20.00 
Inner tubes, No. 2.... 19.25@10.50 
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PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
THIOCARBANILIDE 


ANILINE OIL 











National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 

















Chemicals for the Rubber Trade 


Use States Brand Sulphuret of Antimony 


‘fand) 
ree " 


{ States’ ( Thistle Brand Heavy Calcined — 


nd / 
Broad ( to produce the best rubber products. 





The excellent results obtained from these 
materials encourage their use in every branch TRADE MARK 
of the rubber manufacture. weneres BRAND 


“MADE IN AMERICA" 





“on 





° Pree coor produce tubes with utmost heat resisting HEAVY and 
STATES BRAND qualities, long life and numerous selling points )ANHATTAN BRAND 
RED SULPHURET CO-OPERATION and SERVICE have placed LIGHT CALCINED 
of Frazar & Co. in the enviable position of being MAGNESIA 
ANTIMONY always ‘‘A Step in Advance.”’ 


We have an intimate knowledge of our PRODUCTS and their FUNCTIONS. 


OUR ¥ 0° abagabd IS CONDUCTED SOLELY FOR THE SERVICE OF THE RUBBER TRADE 
at LARGE. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN YOUR PROBLEMS and desire to co-operate. 


FRAZAR @ COMPANY 





Established 1856 
30 CHURCH STREET | pcpresenten By NEW YORK 
J. A. KENDALL THE H. R.SANDER COMPANY FRED L. MOSES EDWARD B. FULPER R. NORTHCOTE & COMPANY 
Secend National Building 131 Leidesdorff Street 220 Devonshire Street 713-5 American Mechanic Building Canadian Pacific Building 
AKRON, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS TRENTON, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 









Emergency stocks carried at above points 

















